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advertisement. 


T H E reader, during this continued 
Diflertation on the Indian THEotocr, 
is earncftly rcquefted occafionally to advert to 
the ample profpcftus prefixed to it in a for- 
mer portion of this work ; by tliat means, he 
will be better enabled to comprehend the plan 
purfued by the author in the courfe of fo cx- 
tenfive an inveftigation. From confecrated 
groves and fubterraneous caverns, he is here 
introduced into thofe ftupendous ftrudlures, 
the pagodas of Hindoftan ; and as, in the 
former volume, the Indian and Egyptian 
facred caverns were compared, fo, in the 
prefent, the parallel is extended to the e- 
re^ed temples pf cither cptintry. The lanie 

cminenf 
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eminent Sanfcreet fcholars, Mr. Halhed, Sir 
William Jones, and Mr. -Wilkins, who 
were his guides before in difcufling the rnyff*- 
rious rites paid in thofe caverns to the fdar orb 
end fire, and in unfolding all the wonders 
of the fidereal metempfychofn, will attend his 
progrefs through the Delta and the The- 
BAis; and, for the firft time that the at- 
tempt has in any extent been undertaken, 
the Antiquities of India will be made to il- 
luftrate thofe of Egypt. 


The Author would have been happy to 
have concluded in this volume his ftriftures 
on the Indian Theology, but he found that 
the very curious and interefting fubjedl; of the 
oriental Triads of Deity opened fo vail 
a field for inquiry, and, withal, led to fuch 
important confequences in our own fyftem of 
theology, that it was utterly impofilble to 
contraft it within the narrow limits he had 
preferibed himfelf. The prefent is by no 
means the period for fupprcfllng any additio- 
nal 
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nal teftimonies to the truth of one of the fun- 
damental articles of that noble fyftem, and he 
trufts that he has brought together fuch a 
body of evidence as will decifively eftablifh the 
following important fads ; firft, that in the 
Sephiroth, or three superior Splendors, 
of the ancient Hebrews may be dlfcovered the 
three hypoftafes of the Christian Trinity ; 
fecondly, that this dodrinc flourifhed through 
nearly all the empires of Afia a thousand 
YEARS BEFORE Plato WAS BORN ; aiid, third- 
ly, that the grand cavern-pagoda of Elephan- 
TA, the oldeft and moft magnificent temple of 
the world, is neither more nor Icfs than A su- 
perb TEMPLE to a TRI-UNE GoD. 

That volume will in a few weeks be ready 
for delivery, and its appearance is only now 
retarded by the numerous and expenfive (hi- 
gravings neceffary to elucidate fo abftrufc a 
fubjed. With it, the highly refpedable lift 

new fubferibers will be given. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Indian Theoloov coNTiNyED. 

E merging from the deep (hade of 
vei ns, where the imagf of the folar 
was adored, and from the Hill deeper obfelii 
rlty of fubterraneous hicroglvphics, wc 
traverfe with increafed plealurc the regions ij| 
lumined by the glorious sun himfelf. Let 
now contemplate thofe more confpicuous, bul 
not lefs majeftic, monuments of antiquitj!^ 
THE TAOODAS THAT ADORN THE SUKFAOI 

and ereft their lofty fummits in every quartet 
of Hjndostan. To the folemn mylferies of 
fupci (f itiun, celebrated in caves and amidft llit 
fecret recelics of the fecluded foreft, fucce«jed 
the not lefs fplendid and odentatious wof!. 
fliip, praefifed in the more ancient of tNil 
fuperior temples : temples conftru£ted of iit^ 
enormous dimcnfions, that the bigoted nstilii 
think them, equally with the caverns we hljtli 
defer ibed, the work of invifible agents. Mofti 
of them are of an adonidiing height and 
tent} while the ftones, of which they a^ 
compjofisd, are of a magnitude hardly credible* 
The height, for inftance, of the pyramidal 
VoL« II. A a £3^ 
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gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
CniLLAMBRUMi on the coaft of Coromandel, 
exceeds 120 feet; the circumference of the 
outward wall of that of Seringham extends 
nearly four miles ; and the ftones, that form 
the ftately roof of its principal gateway to the 
South, arc thirty- three feet long* and five and 
a half in diameter. We arc equally awed by 
the majeftic appearance of thefc auguft fanes, 
and ftruck with wonder at the laboured deco- 
rations which are difplayeJ on their furface. 
Inthefe fublimeftrudtures, indeed, the poliflied 
elegance which charafteriles the Grecian ar- 
chitecture has no fharc. The reigning fea- 
tures are rude magnificence and mafly folidi- 
ty; and thefe have been thought Hill more 
ftrongly to point out “ the hand of thofe in- 
defatigable artifis who fabricated the pyra- 
mids, the fphynxes,” and the other vaft co- 
lolTal ftatues of Egypt. 

While we range through thefe immenfe fa- 
brics, we can Icarcely yet confider ourfelves 
as entirely emancipated from the gloom of the 

ancient 

• Cambridge’s War in India, p. 25, Oft, Edit. I cite Mr. 
Cambridge in this place, not in preference to Mr. Orme, but 
becaore Mr. Orroe, though he bears tefiimony to the magnit 
hccnce of the Hones that form this gatewap, does not give theia 
exaft dimeAflOns 5 he only fcys, •' they are fttU larger than 
<h«dh Aat form the pillars of it.** 
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ancient groves and eaves deferibed in the for-^ 
mer volume; fo great, in many inftances, is 
the fimilitude between them. This fimilitude 
firft gave rife to a Diflertation on the origin 
and progrefs of oriental architeflure, which 
was originally intended to have been inferted 
in my chapter on the Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, of Hindoftan ; but, as it is im- 
mediately connefted with the fubjc£l of the 
prefent, and as the vah field wiiich i iiave un- 
dertaken to explore will not allow of the ap- 
pearance of that portion of my work for a 
long period, from my eagernefs and anxiety 
to prefent the hillorical part of it to my rea- 
ders, it is inferted in this chapter, in which 
an extenfive parallel is drawn between the fa- 
cred edifices of India and Egypt. In faft, of 
thefe pagodas, the moft venerable for their 
antiquity, as, for inftance, thofe of Deogur 
and Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and 
beautiful defigns of Mr. Hodges, are ereded 
in the form of ftupendous pyramids, refem- 
bHng huge caverns, and admitting the light 
of heaven at one folitary door : they are, how- 
ever, within artificially illuminated by an in- 
finite number of lamps, fufpended aloft, and 
kept continually burning. The fimilitude . 
which the internal appearance of fome of thefe 
A a 2 more 
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more ancient Indian temples bears, in point 
of gloomy folemnity, to the original excava- 
ted pagoda, fo forcibly ftruck Mandelfloe, on 
his vifit to this country in 1638, that he ex- 
pfeflly afferts, “ they looked more like caves 
and receil'cs of unclean fpirits than places de- 
ligned for the exercife of religion,”* As the 
Hindoos improved in architeftural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied : the 
labours of art were exhaufted, and the revenue 
of whole provinces confumed, in adorning the 
tcm])le of the Deity. In proof of this, may 
be adduced that paifage which I have before 
quoted from the Aycen Akbery, and which 
acquaints us that the entire revenues of Orifa, 
for tivelve years, were expended in the erection 
of the TKMPLE TO THE SUN. Thc outfidc of 
the pagodas is in general covered all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, fculp- 
tured with great fpirit and accuracy, while thc 
lofty walls .and cielings within are adorned 
with a rich profufion of gilding and paintings, 
itprefenting the feats of thc ancient Rajahs, 
the dreadful conflicts of thc contending Dew- 
tahs, and the various incarnations of the 
great tutclai'y god Veeshnu. 

in 

• See (!ie Travels of J. Albert de Mandelfloe, trinflatedbf 
lohn Davies, and publiihed tt London in i66a* 
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In regard to the great fimilitude which the 
carlieft erefted temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, it is 
ftrikingly evident and forcibly arrefts attention 
in the arrangement of their columns, at regu- 
lar and Ifated diftanccs, forming vaft ailes and 
gloomy avenues that extended all round the 
outfidc, as well as through the whole internal 
length, of the edifice. It miift be owned, 
however, that this ftyle of builiiing, with cir- 
cular wings and long ranging avenues of co- 
lumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 
lae and the ferpent Cnuph, is more parti- 
cularly dilcernible in the temples of Egypt, 
where an infinity of pillars was neceflary to 
fupport the ponderous ftones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 
the fiupendous ftrudtures of the Thebais. 
That fimilitude, likewife, irrefiftibly (truck 
the beholder in the very form of thofe co- 
lumns, of which the lofty taper (haft, as, in 
particular, thole of Efnay, refembled the ma- 
je(tic Item of the cedar and palm, while their 
capitals, expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 
fentative of the comprelTcd branches of the 
trees more ufually deemed facred. There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian columns, . 
with their varied capitals : thofe capitals, in 
Aa 3 general. 
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general, bulge out towards the centre, fom»- 
what alter the manner of the culhion that 
crowns the Indian column ; and moft of them 
arc fluted or channeled in the manner of 
thofe in the Indian taverns and pagodas. 

The Suryatic andMithraic cavern, with its 
circular dome for the fculptured orbs, fuf- 
pended aloft and imitative of thofe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaftriau 
worlhip of fire, confpiied to give the Afiatic 
temples at once their lofty cupolas, and that 
pyramidal termination which they alternately 
aflume, and which arc often feen blended to* 
gether in different parts of the fame edifice. 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology 
ftamped upon other Ihrines of the Deity 
fometimes the oval form, that is, the form 
of the Mundane egg, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs ; and, 
on others ag.ain, as thofe of Benares and .Mat- 
tra, the form of the St. Andrew’s crofs, at 
once fymbolical of the four elements, and al- 
lufivc to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obfer» 
vations that will occur hereafter in more regu** 
lar order and with more ftrift propriety. 

1 fliall firft deferibe fomc of the more cele- 
brated Indian temples I lhall then direft the 

«y« 
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eye of the reader to the raafly fanes of thfl 
Thebais j and the refle£lions, refulting frona thq 
furvey of thofe of either country, will be de- 
tailed in the diflertation alluded to. The 
reader will plcafc to obferve, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
hiftory of oriental architefture ; I (hall reftrain 
my obfervations to that of India, Egypt, and 
the early periods of the Greek and Roman 
pires, and diall principally confider their aftro- 
nomical and mythological fpeculations. 

I (hall commence my defeription of the 
temples of India with obferving, from Taver- 
nier, by whofe account I (hall principally 
guide niyfelf throughout this furvey, and 
whofe alTertions, upon inquiry, I find to be 
nearly right, that the exifting pagodas of the 
greateft antiquity and celebrity, above tholq 
already inftanced in all India, are the pago- 
das of Jaggernaut, Benares, Mattra, 
and Tripetty, to which I (hall add, from 
private authority, the name of one which 
that traveller did not vifit, that of Sering- 
HAM. I adopt Tavernier’s account in pre- 
ference to any other for two reafons firft, 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to, 
objeds which he actually vifited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellersi tht^- 
A a 4 mo(t 
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moft genuine and authentic ; and, fecondly, 
becaufe he travelled through India before 
thole dreadful devaftations commenced, which 
the execrable fpirit of bigotry that actuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor, Aurengzeb, 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hal- 
lowed Ihrines of India. This fierce Moham- 
tnedan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tarnifhed all the glory ob- 
tained in that field by his intolerant zeal, and 
the remorfelels fury with which he perfecuted 
the benign religion and unoffending priefts of 
Brahma, But for thele un|)rovoked outrages, 
even the enormous accumulation of crimes, 
and the torrent of kindred blood through 
which he afeended the throne of India, might 
have been fomewhat veiled by the hiftorian, 
and aferibed to the perfidious and often fan- 
guinary, intrigues of Eaftcrn courts ; but this 
condudl in Auningzeb, fo different from the 
mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
defeendants of that confiderate and bene- 
ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- 
lafiing infamy, and forbids his biographer 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 
ties. 

It was about the middle of the laft century, 
and before the auguil temple of Benares was 

polluted 
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polluted by thofe lofty Mohammedan minarets, 
which, Mr. Haftings fays, make it, at a diftance, 
fo confpicuousand attraffivean ohjeft, that Ta- 
vernier travelled through a coimtiy which his 
pen has deferibed in fo entertaining a manner. 
His particular defeription of the Indian pa- 
godas commences at the eighteenth chapter 
of the firft book ot his Travels in India; and, 
as they are not numerous, 1 (hall attend him 
in his vifits to all thofe of note which he vi- 
fited ; and, if the modern traveller in India 
fliould not find the defeription exadtly confo- 
nant to the image which his recollcdion pre- 
fents to his view, he will be candid enough 
to confider, that, at this day, near a century 
and a half have elapfed, and that the country, 
in which they are or were lituated, has been, 
during that /pace, the theatre of conftant 
wars and the feene of fucceiTive devaftations. 
I Ihall not, however, confine myfclf to Ta- 
vernier : Mandelfloe, before cited, travelled 
ftill earlier through that country ; and both 
Bernier and Thevenot occalionally deferve rc- 
fpedtful notice. 

Thele amazing ftruclures are generally e- 
re£led near the banks of the Ganges, Kiftna, 
or other lacred rivers, for the benefit of ablu- 
tion in the purifying Amm. Where no ri- 
ver 
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vcr flaws near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or refervoir, of water. Thefc are, for the 
moft part, of a quadrangular form, are li- 
ned with freeftone or maibie, have fteps re-i 
gularly defeending from the margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Crauford obferved many be.» 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth.* 
At the entrance of all the more confiderablq 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rowa 
of lofty columns, and afeended by a hand- 
ibme flight of ftone fteps ; fometimes, as in 
the inftance of Tripetti,-j- to the number of 
more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally inclofe the 
whole building, an innumerable multitude af- 
femble at the rifing of the fun, and, having 
bathed in the ftream bebw, and, in confor- 
mity to an immemorial cuftom over all thq 
Eaft, having left their fandals on the border 
of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 
of the gates by the miniftring brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerfally fronts the Eaft,. 
to admit the ray of the folar orb, and opening, 
prefents to the view an edifice partiond out, 
afcording to M. Thevenot in his account of. 

Cbitanagar,^, 

• See Mr. Craafbrd^ Sketcli^, vol 1*. p* lo^ ; . , ; ; 

t Voyage dcs Indcs, tom. iii. p. 360* Edit. Rouen, 1713% 
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Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient 
cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body j a gallery ranging on each fide j and, 
at the farther end, a fanftuary, or chapel of 
the deity adored, furrounded by a ftone bal- 
luftrade to keep off the populace.* The rea- 
der for the prelent muft check his curiofity in 
regard to all the complicated modes of wor- 
(hip, and all the various ceremonial rites ob- 
ferved by the devotees in the Indian temples, 
till the enfuing chapter, which will fully de- 
feribe them. Our more immediate bufinefs 
is with the temples themfclves. 

The peninfula was the region of India laff 
conquered by the Mohammedans j we may 
therefore expeft to find in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the unmixed features of the Indian architec- 
ture. In June, 1652, Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Mafulipatam, (theMcfolia 
of Ptolemy,) on the Coromandel- coaff, to 
Golconda, and the firft pagoda of coni'equence 
which he remarked was that of Bbzoara-, or 
3 uzwara, as Major Rennel writes the word. 

It 

• See Tlievenot*! Travels in India, p. 79. Thii antbor if 
nflerted by fome writers never to have been in India 1 but he 
certainly was, and the account of what he pcrfonally faw if 
detailed in thefe travels, which are equally entertaining and 
authentic. * 
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It Is now only a fort on the Kiftna river, but 
was then probably a confiderable town ; for, 
its temple is defciibed by Tavernier as une pa-- 
gode fort grande, not inclofed with walls, but 
erected upon fifty-two lofty columns, with 
ftatues of the Indian deities (landing between 
the columns. Though the temple itfelf thus 
deferibed, which feeins to have been rather the 
fancluary than the pagoda itlclf, a term which 
includes the whole llrudure, was without 
walls, in the form of the Monopteric buildings, 
mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hillory of Ar- 
chitedure, yet it was fituated in the midlf of 
an oblong court, plui iongue qiu large, encom- 
pailed with walls, round which ranged a gal- 
lery railed upon fixty-lix pillars in the man- 
ner of a cloifter * 

It is rather unfortunate that this traveller, 
as well as others, have not been more j>arti- 
cular in their deferiptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns which they faw in 
this country ; many of which were undoubtedly 
creded before the Grecian orders of architec- 
ture were invented ; and none of which, 
moft afluredly, had thofe orders for their 
model. From repeated inquiries, made by 
me, 1 learn that they are in general of a 

falhion 

* Vojrigedfi Indei, tom. iii. p. 216. Edit. Room, 171 J. 
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fafliion that bears fome remote rcfemblance 
to the Doric j and, indeed, the weight and 
magnitude of the buildings they fuppoit 
feemed to require pillars approaching in 
ftrength to thofe of that primitive, fiinplc, 
and robuft, order. It is not impofTible that 
the Greeks might derive fioni India their 
firft notion of an order naturally dictated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, ftylc in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally erefted. But, 
on this fubjed, I fhall hereafter trouble the 
reader with a difquifition of fome extent. 
I omit, at prefent, his defeription of the 
monfters and demons affreux, as he calls them, 
with huge horns, and numerous legs and 
tails, fculptured in this pagoda, becaufe it is 
my intention to notice thefe emblematical 
figures when, in the next chapter, I come to 
confider the worlhip paid in thefe pagodas. 
It is fufficient, at prefent, to remark that the 
Indians worfhip the Deity by fymbols ; while 
his power extending through various nature, 
and his' venerated attributes are reprefented by 
animals charaderiftic of them. Thus, for 
inflance, his wifdom is fymbolized by a circle’ 
of heads, his ftrength by the elephant, his 
glory horns, imitative of the folar ray,, hit ' 

creative 
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creative tnergy by the male of animals of a 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the 
combinations of thefc animals, or parts of 
animals, were intended to defignate his united 
power, wildom, and glory. Degrading to the 
Divine Nature as thefe reprefentations appear to 
us, and as they really are, they are no more 
than might be expected from a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and fo 
totally unaffifted by divine revelation to cor- 
rect their perverted notions. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this pagoda was another, the 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty hill. This pagoda Tavernier deferibes 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crown- 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is afeended by 
no lefs than one hundred and ninety-three 
fteps, every ftep a foot in height ; far un ef- 
ealier dr 193 marches, chacune d'unpted de haul. 

1 add the original that 1 may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

; Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edfices, 
and this immediate route of our traveller, let 
us once more attend him to the grand temple 
of Jaggernaut, the moft celebrated but un* 
doubtedly not among the oldell ihrines of 
India. 1 am aware that this aflertion is di- 
teddy contrary to. the opinion which Mr. 

Sonnerat 
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'Sonnerat appears to favour, who tell us that, 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
is inconteftably the moft ancient ; and, that 
were its inward fanftuaries examined, in thofe 
facred recefles would probably be difcovered 
the moft ancient and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins, 
he adds, cany its antiquity as far back as 
the time of Paritchiten, firft king of the 
coaft of Orifla, who flourilhed at the com- 
mencement of the Cali age, and by this calf 
culation it ftiould be of the aftonifhing anti- 
quity of 4800 years.* Neither from the ap- 
pearance, nor from the ftyle, of this pagoda, 
which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 
immenfe circular fabric, does there aiife any 
evidence of this ftupendous antiquity. Jag- 
gernaut is only another name for the great 
Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog- 
nized by the vaft bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, with an eaftern afpeft, 
from the centre of the building. The fuppo ; 
iition of Major Rennel-f- is far more probable, 
that it was erefted about the eleventh century, 
after the deftru^ion of the fuperb temple of 

Sumnaut, 

• • Sec Sonnerat'i Voyages, Chap. it. p. loS. 
f See Memoirs, p. 165, fecond ediiioa. 
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Sumnaut, in Gnzzurat. The very name of 
the deity Naut, which fignifies Creator, 
ftrongiy corrohoiates this fuppofition ; and 
there is an o!d tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the deity of this temple fwam thither 
from a more weftcriy region. I muft refer 
the reader to the page juft nllui'.e.i to, which 
is the 105th of the firif, or geogiapiiical, dif- 
fertation, under tlie foobah of Oiilfa, for an 
ample account, cxiraffed by me fiom the A- 
ycen Akberv and Hamilton’s Voyage, of the 
firft eftablilhment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac* 
tifed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag. 
gernaut, and the great multitude of brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The brahmin fable, relative to its 
erection, afl'erts that the fpot on which it 
ftands wac peculiarly favoured by the Deity j 
and Major Kennel perhaps gives. the true tea* 
fon why it was fo; viz. its remote fituation 
from the feene of Mahmud’s fpreading con- 
quefts, and its being (liut up from every ap- 
proacli, but on the fide of the ocean, by im- 
paflable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
is inferted in the pages immediately fuccecd- 
ing that juft referred to and to his defaiption 

it 
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\t is not neceHary to add in this phcC 
other particulars, than that it is the refidencd 
or the Arch-Brahmin of all India; that the 
image of Jaggernaut ftaiids in tile centre of 
tlie building upon a raifed altar, encomplifled 
with iron rails, under a v(iry lofty dome ; and 
that the facred domains, that belong to the 
temple, the munificent donation of lucceflivc 
rajahs, afford pafturagc to above 20,000 
cows. 

The Peninfula of India, however, affords 
two inftances of buildings which are un- 
doubtedly amofig the moft ancient, if they 
are not ablolutely the meft ancient^ of all the 
Indian tein[)lcs. They are thofeof Deogurand 
Tanjore ; and, as they have exercifed the maf- 
terly and coneft pencil of Mr. Hodges, in 
his celebrated Defigns of Indian Buildings, 
\\e may depend upon the accuracy both of 
the engraving and the accompanying concife 
defeription of them. 

The pagodas of Deccur, according to that 
gentleman, fiiew the caiTicft ftages of Hindoo 
architcclure, being fimply pyramids, by pi- 
ling one nK.ify ftonc upon another to a vaft 
height. They are without any light what- 
ever within, except wliat comes through a 
fmail door fcarcely five feet high. In the 

VoL, II* B b CENTRE 
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CENTRE of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one folitary lamp, where the rites 
of their religion are performed. The famous 
pagoda of Tanjore is not different from 
thofc of Dcogur, but in its improved form 
and decollations,* 

Let us now attend M. Tavernier to the re- 
gion properly called Hindoftan, and explore the 
great and highly-venerated pagoda of Benares. 
This pagoda, he obferves, derives a confiderable 
portion of the diftinguiflied celebrity which it 
enjoys from the fuperior lanftity of the city 
in which it Hands, the, ancient and renowned 
Casi, a city devoted from the earlieH periods 
to Hindoo devotion and fcience 1 It is fitu- 
ated clofc to the fhorc of the Ganges j into 
which ftream, according to our traveller, a 
regular flight of ftone fteps defeends, leading 
directly down from the gate of the pagoda. 
The body of the temple itfclf, he informs 
us,-f- is conftrufted in the form of a vast 
CROSS, (that is, a St. Andrew’s crofs, allufive. 
to the four elements,) with a very high cu- 
pola in the centre of the building, but fome- 
what PYRAMIDAL towords the fummit j and 

at 

* See the iccotfnt prefixed to the engriTUigt of ttln* 
plei in DtriCMt IK India. 

t Voyige de Taveraier» toi^ Iy. p. I49» edit, i Roocb. 
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Rt the extremity of every one of the four 
parts of the crofs there is a tower, to which 
there is an afeent on the outfide, with bal- 
conies at ftattxl diftances, affording delightft^l 
views of the city, the river, and adjjKont 
country. With icl’peft to the infide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 
dome, in the middle, there ftaiids an altar, in 
form of a table, eight feet in length and fut 
in breadth, covered lometimes with, rich ta»- 
, peftry and fometimes with cloth of gold or 
filver, according to the greater or lefs folemr* 
nlty of the fcftival. Upon this altar Tavet^ 
nier law feveral idols ; but one in particular, 
fix feet high, arreffed his attention, the neck 
of which was fplendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ftoncs, of which the pricAs 
have variety for different feffivals, fomc of ru.- 
hies, fome of pearls, and others of emeralds. 
The head and neck of tl.is idol were alone vif 
fiblej all the reft of the body- was covered • 
with ao embioidcred robe, fpreading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the Hgjht 
fide the altar be ohforved a flrange com* 
pound figure of noafly gold, which be caUs 
SHE CHiUEEB, a cu}MjB«A,. formed of the 
diffiuvnt parts of an elephant, a horfe, and a 
tnulCf upon which, he wa? iafonned, that hply 
B b 2 perfoft 
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perlbn ufed, when living, in his guardian care 
of mankind, to take long journeys j and I 
muft add, that this circumftance is another 
irrefragable proof, that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are deified mortals. He 
oblerved likewife, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of black jlone, or the Sommonacodom, 
concerning which fomething more particular 
will occur hereafter. That execrable fpirit of 
bigotry which adluated the mind of Aureng- 
zeb, fo different from that of the mild and 
tolerant Akber, prompted that remorfelefs 
perfecutor of the Hindoo faith to pollute this 
venerable fabric, and infult the religion of 
Brahma in its ancient fanfluary. Upon the 
majeflic ruins of this auguft pile, which was 
vifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
orefled a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Forfler,* 
in his elegant, but concife, account of this 
city, fays, at the diflance of eight miles, 
ftrongly attraft the eye of the traveller who 
approaches Benares on the river from the eaft 
'quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph and 
exultation on the humbled pride and d^raded 

devotlah 

* Sketcltei of the Mythology and Cuftemt of ike HisdoM, 
h) Mr. Forfteia p. 4, 
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devotion of this oncc-ilourifhlng city an^ 
univerfity. , 

There is another remarkable inftance of th^ 
brutal conduft of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed- Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed here. 
It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the name 
of its founder, and is deferibed by Tavernier 
as confiding of three courts, paved with mar-^ 
ble, and furrounded with porticoes, fup» 
ported by marble columns, into the third or 
inner court of which no peiTon was permitted 
to enter with his fandals on. The infide roof 
and walls of this pagoda are adorned with 
Mofaic work and agates of various colours, 
and all the porticoes are crowded with fe- 
male figures, finely fculptured in marble, 1 
prefume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
native in her prolific character perfonified, 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de- 
filed and converted into a Turkilh mofque by 
Aurengzeb, and the hifiory of the barbarities 
committed by the ufurpers of India fcarcely 
records any greater outrage offeredr to the 
Hindoos than was committed by him in ef* 
fe£ting his purpofe. It is Thevenot, a la- 
traveller in India, that furiuihcs me widt 
B b 3 the 
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iht arwc^o^. Knbmng the profound vene- 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order- 
ed one of thofe lacred animals to be flaugh- 
tered within its walls, which effectually pre- 
cUidcfi the Brahmins from ever again paying 
their adorations in a temple contaminated by 
firch a dreadful and wanton adl of ainxity.^ 
His intolerant bigotry led him to commit dill 
farther outrages. He waged war with the beau- 
tiful mnible fculpture^ it contained j for, heor^ 
dcred all thoic elegant (iatucs to be dlstigiired, 
and Iniotc off the nole of cvciy liguie m thb 
edifice that alluded to the Hindoo mythology. 
There can Icarcely be a doubt, fiofn Theve- 
^ot*s dcfcription of the great Mohammedan 
n^ofquc,in this famous city, called [uma-Mef- 
gid, that it was anciently a Hindoo tem- 
ple. 

It w^as my fixed intention, in ibisdifTerta- 
tion on the Indian theology, to refrain from 
(leitribing any temples, however grand and 
ftupvndous, as many of the Mohammedan 
morgues, ci e.^ .‘d in India, arc, that were not 
ftriflly Hindoo; but, as the fiyicof building 
of the Juma-Mksgid, or Friday’s Mofquc, 
fo called from the great refort of all ranks 
of Mohammedans thither on that flay^ ^vi- 

dctifljr 

• See Thevenot’s Indian Trarcls, p. lo. Eng. fol. edit. J6S7, 
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dently proves the architecture to he genuine In- 
dian, I (hall, in this inftance alone, deviate from 
niy general rule, I (liall adhere to Thevenot’s 
account, which is more ample than Taver- 
nier’s. 

This vaft pile, of which the ingenious 
Mr. Forbes has favoured me with the fight of a 
beautiful drawing, taken on the fpot, by his 
own correct pencil, is ereCted in a quadran- 
gular fafliion, but not exactly fquare ; for, it 
is in length 14.0 paces, and in breadth 120, 
which is entirely confonaiu to the obfervation 
of Mr. Crauford, that the Hindoos never 
creCt any building precifely fquare, though 
their deviation from that line of meafurement 
is very trifling, and, in their large buildings, 
fcarcely difccrniblc. Round this wall, on the 
infidc, as is ufualin India, and as may be feen 
in my engraving of the large pagoda in the 
former volume, runs a vaultcil gallery, the 
roof of which is fupported by four-and- thirty 
pilafiers. The temple itfelf is elevated upon 
forty-four pillars, ranging two and two in 
regular order through the building, and 
the pavement is of marble. Twelve beauti- 
ful domes, of different dimenfions, meet the 
eye of the fpeClator on his approach to the 
.temple. In the middle of tiie front of it are 
B b 4 three 
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three great arches j at the Tides are two largo 
fquare gates that open into it ; and e icli gate 
is beautified with pilaflers, but without any 
particular order of architefture. The high 
fleeplcs, or minarets, on tlie top pf each gate, 
from v.'hich, he fays, the beadles of the 
mofque call the people to prayers, are doubt- 
Icfs of Mohammedan conftrudtion. 

While on this wcflern fide of India, the 
reader will pcrhajis readily paidun an excur- 
fion to Patten- Sumnaut, near the coaft, where 
once flourilhed the mofl: fuperb temple in all 
Hindoftan, but whofe inmofl: fandfuary was 
polluted, and whofe immenfe accumulated 
wealth was plundered, by the defblating tyrant 
Mahmud of Ga/.na, in his invafion of this 
part of India, about the year looo of our 
lera. The temple of Sumnaut, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to Jaggernaut 
of Oriffa, or rather, as I fhall hereafter en- 
deavour, from the fimilarity of their names 
ind the co-incidence of various other circum- 
ilancea to evince, the very identical divinity 
venerated on that coaft, was, previoufly to 
the irruption of the Gajnavide fultans,' the 
moft celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
moft populous and beft cultivated region of 
flindoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in thi^ 

gntnd 
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grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extenfive traft of country 
around it ; liuce, according to the Aycen 
Akbery,* one of the grand divifions of the pro* 
vince of Guzzurat is called by his name. He 
feems, indeed, like jaggernaut in later times, 
to have had pre-eminence above all other 
idols that were were worfliipped throughout 
the whole country; for, if reriflitah may be 
credited, tire diU’erent rajalis had beftowed two 
thouland villages, with their territories, for 
the firpport of the cftahlifliment of this tem* 
pie, in which two thouland priefts conftantly 
officiated. Of the temple itfelf, the moll ex- 
travagant relations are given by the Perfian 
arul Arabiarr authors, who wrote the life of 
Mahmud and his delccndants ; authors from 
wliofe valuable works b’crilhtah probably drew 
the materials of his Indian Hiftory j and 
which authors, after great expence and toil of 
refearch, are now, for the moft part, in my 
poUeffion. From thefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Aycen Akbery 
and other Indian produflions, printed and 
manufciipt, to which the patrons and friends 
of this work have granted me accefs, 1 hope 
to gratify my readers with a more valuable 

and 

• Aj'ceo Akbery, vel, U, p. Ii. 



and original work than I could hrll hope to 
complete ; a work, which, in the large fcale 
at prefent propofed, cannot fail of being more 
generally interefting, fince it will embrace 
much of the hiftory of the ancient world, 
and record many of the moft illuftrious deeds 
tranfacled on the great theatre of Afia ; too iU 
luftrious, alas ! if the daring but fiicccfsful out- 
rages of ferocious barbaiians may be called 
illuftrious, and the opprcHion and plunder of 
the mildeft and moft benevolent people on 
earth dignilied by the name of valour. 

The lofty roof of Sumnaut was fiipported by 
fifty-fix pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and 
incrufted at intervals with rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ftones. One pendant lamp 
alone illumined the fpacious fabric, whofc 
light, reflefted back from innumerable jewels, 
Ipread a ftrong and refulgent luftre through- 
out the whole temple. In the midft flood 
Sumnaut himfclf, an idol compofed of one 
entire ftonc, fifty cubits in height, forty-leven 
of which were buried in tlie ground ; and, on 
that fpot, according to the Brahmins, he had 
been worfiiippcd between four and five thoit- 
fand years, m period beyond which, it is re- 
markable, they never venture to afeend ; £or, 
it is a period at which their Cali, or prefent 
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age, commences : it is, in fliort, the period 
of that flood, beyond which, Mr. Bryant ju- 
dicioufly obferves, human records cannot as- 
cend. His image was waflicd every morning 
and evening with frefti water, brought from 
the Ganges, at thediftance of twelve hundred 
miles. Around the dome were difperfed feme 
thoufands of images in gold and filver, of vari- 
ous flia])es and dimcnfions, fo that on this fpot, 
as in a gjaiid pantheon, fccnied to be all'emblcd 
all the deities venerated ni Hindoftan. As it 
may gratify the reader to be informed of the 
fate of this beautiful and cuftly flirine, -and of 
the fentiments raifed by the profpeft of it in 
the bread (d a favage and avaricious ufurper, 
1 lhall ptelcnt hi ii with the relation of that 
event ns it ftnnds in the propofed hiftory, 
Mahmud being informed of the riches coU 
ledcd at Sumraut, as well as of thetremendouf 
mcn;Ke of the idol, it he approached that 
hallowed flninc, was determined to put the 
power of the god to inftant trial. Leaving 
Gazna with an immenfearmy, and advancing 
by the way of Multan and Ajmere, through 
two terrible defarts,* where nothing but the 
IHoft prudent exertions faved that army from 
being annihilated by famine, he arrived, with- 
Mt oppofitioni before the walls of Sumnaut. 

On 
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On the high battlements of the temple wereaf* 
fembled an innumerable multitude in arms, 
trhm a herald approaching denounced the ven- 
geance of the god, and informed the befiegers 
that their idol, Sumnaiit, had drawn them 
together to that fpot, that he might blaft 
them in a moment, and avenge, by one dread- 
ful and general ruin, the deftru6tion of the 
gods of Hindoftan. In fpite of thefe awful 
imprecations Mahmud commenced an immedi- 
ate and vigorous ailault ; and drove the defen- 
dants from the walls, which the bcliegers, by 
icaling ladders, inftantly mounted, exclaiming 
aloud, “ Allah Akbar." The Hindoos, who 
had retreated into the temple and prodrated 
themfelves before their idol in devout expec- 
tation of feeing the enemy difcomfited by the 
and indantaneous vengeance of heaven, 
finding their expedations vain, made a def- 
perate effort for the prefervation of the place, 
Rulhing in a body on the aflailants, they re- 
paired them with great daughter ; and, as fad 
as frefh forces afcended the walls, pufhed 
them headlong down with their fpears. Tliis 
advantage they maintained for two days, fight- 
ing like men who had devoted themfelves to 
that death, which their belief in the metemp^ 

fych(^ 
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fihldiig oth^, permitted of lliemiftTabte 
fiighhrwtd rfcap6. 

‘ After placing a large body of guards at tbe 
iaCes and round the walls, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple was 
ilruck with the majeftic grandeur of that an- 
dent ftrufture $ but, when he entered in and 
ikw the ineftimable riches it contained, he was 
filled with 'aftonifljment, mingled with de- 
^ht. In the fury of Mohammedan zeal he 
linote off the nofe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the image to 
he disfigured and broke to pieces. While 
they were proceeding to obey his command, a 
croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment 
•f their idol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
Ittd offered fome crores in gold if he would 
fiMhear farther to violate the image of their 
deity. They urged, that the demolition of 
the idol would not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Sumnaut, but that fuch a' futn of 
itMm'ey, given among believers, would he an 
aftkm truly mentorious. The fultan ac- 
knowledged the truth of their remark, but 
dedared,that he never would become that baft 
eharadlcri which a co>incidence with their pe- 
tition would render him, a feller of idob;. 
The perfons appointed, therefore, proceeded 
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in their work ; and, having mntilated' the 
perior parts, broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made hollow, and con- 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of a water fo pure, and of a 
magnitude fo uncommon, that the beholders 
were filled with furprize and admiration. 
This unexpected treafure, with all the other 
fpoil, taken in the temple and city t>f Sumnaut, 
were immediately fecured and fent to Gazna; 
while fragments of the demolilhed idol were 
diftributed to the feveral mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
thrcfliold of their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and zealous muiTulmen. 

If the reader lliould now choofe to aibemi 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither for 
Europeans, befides John Albert de Mandelflo, 
have penetrated, he may there contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who vifited the 
place in 1638, denominates “ a fuperb and 
lumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof it 
covered with plates of gold, and in which is- 
the effigies of an animal, or rather monfler, 
to whom thd numerous devotees iacrifice their ‘ 
tongues.^'* Mandelflo calls it the idol Matta » 

hot 

* Maiul€lllo*iTrATek» p. 21. 
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but Abul Fazil, who had probably vUitcd 
the place in one of hU journeys, with Akbcr< 
to Calhmcre, expreflly fays, it was the con-* 
fort, that is, the active power, of Mahadeo, 
the deftroying God, to whom thefe fanguina- 
ry facrifices, fo much in unifon with his cha- 
racter, were made. The reader may likc- 
wife view the remains of the hallowed 
ed college o^Tanaflar, which Mr. Finch vi- 
lited fo early as the year nine of the laft cen- 
tury, the fame of whofe learning, and the 
wealth of whofe auguft pagotlas, was fpread 
over all India.* Indeed, according to tire 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at latge by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this part of Hindoftan, and its folid idols of 
many filver made no fmall part of the booty 
acquired in Mahmud’s ftxth irruption into 
lotfia* Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Hindodan, who/o 
accumulated treafures became the property of 
thofe facrilegious Arabian and Perfian invaders, 
who, under the pretence of propagating reli- 
gion, violated every principle of morality, 
and fpread havoc and defolation through re- 
^ons once the lovelieft and the happieft upon 
earth. 

Tanadar 

* See Mr. Fioch*! Ttavek io Voyaget, nL i. tf. 
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Tanaflar was, according to the Ayecn Ak- 
bery, the northern, and Mattra the Ibuthcrn, 
limit of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubverlion of their 
power by thefe mercilefs niarnndcrs. To the 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, but now 
decayed and ruined, the feene of the. exploits 
of the amiable Cicedina, the courfc of the 
Jumnah, that v/aflies Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re- 
verence, the fuperb temple of the mildeft 
and moft benevolent of all the Hindoo dei- 
ties. 

Mattra, the Methora of Pliny, is fituated 
about eighteen miles from Agra, on tlie di- 
rect road to Delhi, and is particularly cele- 
brated for liaving been the birth-place of 
Creethna, who is eftcemed, in India, not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Vccflinu 
as the Deity himfelf in a human form. 
The hiftory of this perfonage is among the 
moft curious of all that occur in Indian my- 
thology. The Sanfcrcet narrative of his extra- 
ordinary feats, in fomc points, approaches lb 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded real ground for Sir 
Jones to luppofc that the Brahmins bad, in the 
early ages of Chriftianity, feen or heard recited 
B b^. to 
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to them fome of the fpurious gofpels which ii\ 
thofe ages fo numeroufly abounded, and had 
ingrafted the wildeft parts of them upon the 
old fable of this Indian Apollo.* The 
birth of this divine infant was prcdiv5led, and 
a reigning tyrant of India, by name Cansa, 
learning from the prediilion that he fliould 
, be deftroyed by this wonderful child, order- 
ed all the male children, bom at that period, 
to be flain; but Creeflina was preferved by 
hiting the breaft, inftead of fucking the poi- 
foned nipple, of the nurfe commiflioned to 
deftroy him. From fear of this tyrant, he was 
foftered in Mathura by an honeft herdf- 
man, and palTed his innocent hours in ruial 
diverfions at his fofter-father’s farm. Repeated 
miracles, however, foon difeovered his cclef- 
tial origin. He preached to the Brahmins the 
doftrincs of meeknefs and benevolence ; he 
even condefeended to walh their feet, as a proof 
of his own meeknefs j and he raifed the dead 
by defeending for that purpofe to the lowelf 
region. He acted not always, indeed, in the 
capacity of a prince or herald of peace, for 
he was a mighty warrior ; but his amazing 
powers were principally exerted to fave and to 
defend. Even the great war of the Mahabba- 

rat, 

* See Afiadc Rcicarches^ ?ol« i* p. j62»S7|« 
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rat, which he fomented, was a just war, un* 
dertaken againft invaders and tyrants, whom 
he triumphantly overthrew, and then returned 
to his feat in Vaicontha, the heavenly re- 
gion. 

The pagoda, facred to this Indian deity, is 
not lefs ftupendous than his hiftory and his 
aftions. According to Tavernier, it is one of 
the moil fiimptuous edifices in all India, con-> 
ftru(5led of the fame beautiful red flone, or 
marble, with which, I before obferved, the 
caflle of Agra and the walls of Delhi arc built,* 
and Handing upon a vaft octagonal platforip, 
overlaid with hewn Hone. Extenfive, how- 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy 
above half the platform : the remaining half 
ferves for a grand piazza in front of it. The 
platform itfelf is afeended by two flights of 
Hone Heps, lixtecn in number, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the' 
pagoda, fupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the ufual fculptures. The pagoda is 
conHru^led likewife in the form of a crofs, of 
which each wing is equal in extent, and a 
fimiiar dome to that at Benares, rifes to a vaft 
hdght in the centre, with an addition of two 

others, 

^ the deTcripdon of Agra the Geographical DiiCnru* 
tioa^ Tol. i« p. 7a. 
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Others, fomev^hat fmaller, on each llclc. The 
elevation and grandeur of the whole fabric 
may eafily be conceived from the affertion of 
the fame traveller, that, though fituated in a 
bottom, it is diflindly vifiblc at tlie cliftance 
of five or fix leagues. In this pagoda, the 
SANCTUARY is partitioned off by a clofe bal- 
luftrade of pillars, within which none hut the 
Brahmins arc allowed to enter. A bribe to 
thofe Brahmins, however, introduced our curi- 
ous traveller into this recefs, and vvho there 
beheld a great fquarc altar, fixteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 
on which ftoocl the great idol, which, he fays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap- 
pellation for an idol deity ; and the idol, here 
worfliippcd, is, doubtlcfs, Vccflinu, under the 
form of Ciccflma. It fliould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the elder brother of 
Creeflina The head of the idol, which appear- 
ed to be of black marble, was alone vifiblc, with 
tw'O great rubles in the place of eyes. All the 
reft of the body, from the (houlder to the feet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of purple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two fmall idols, one on each 
fide of the greater, and the fuperb carriage in 
which, on high fcftivals, the God is carried 

about 
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about in proceflion. Long before the period 
of Tavernier's vifit to Mattra, the veneration 
of the Hindoos for its auguft pagoda had 
declined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its hallowed fliiinc in ancient time, was aU 
ftioft totally neglected. The reafon which ha 
adigns for this general negleft of the rites, due 
to the benevolent Creeshna, is, that the Jum- 
hah, which formerly flowed clofe by its foot,' 
had retired to the diftance of half a league 
from it, and that diftance was inconvenient 
for the ablution of the numerous pilgrimt 
who formerly flocked to it ; fo inconvenient, 
that, before they could reach the j)agoda, fomc 
frefli defilement had taken place, and it be- 
came nccellary to repeat the ablution. 

The pagoda of Trirettv is fituated upon 
the top of a high mountain in the dominione 
of the nabob of Arcot, about forty miles 
North-Eaft of that capital j and, as well for its 
extent as for the various accommrxlations of 
lodgings for the numerous Brahmins who* 
officiate in it, has the appearance of a city 
rather than of a temple. To this hill, Ta- 
vernier fays, there is a circular afecut every 
way of hewn ftone ; the lead of the ftones, 
forming that afoent, being ten feet long and 
three broad} and the hill itfclf, Mr. Cam- 
Voi,. I. C c bridge 
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bridge adds, is confidered in fo facrcd a 
light that none but Hindoos are ever fufFered 
to afcend it. According to this latter gentle- 
man’s information, which I prefume to be au- 
thentic, Tripetti is holden by the -Hindoos of 
the peninfula in the fame veneration as Mecca 
is by the Mahommedans, and there is an- 
nually, in September, a feftival celebrated at 
this place, to which an immenfe crowd of pil- 
grims, loaded with prefents for the idol, refort, 
to the great emolument of the priefts and 
the great increafe of the revenues of the 
nabob. Tavernier deferibes the principal ftatue 
as refembling Venuj, and therefore the god- 
defs here adored is, in all probability, Bhavani, 
whom I have before obferved to be the Indian 
Venus. 

However venerable thefe four pagodas for 
their farnffity and antiquity, they are all ex- 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at leaft, by 
that of Seringham, which is fituatcd upon an 
" ifland to which it gives its name, and is itfelf 
formed by two branches of the great river 
Cauveri. The pagoda of Seringham Hands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in the 
neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly, and is com- 
pofed, according to Mr. Orme,.“ feven 
fquare inclofuras, one within the other, the 

jrall? 
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walls of which are twenty-five feet high and 
four thick. Thefe inclofures are 250 feet 
(liftant from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each fide of the 
inclofure, and oppofite to the FouRCARDiNAt 
Roints. The outward wall is near four miles 
in circumference, and its gate-way to the fouth 
is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 
are fingle ftones, thirty-three feet long, and 
nearly five in diameter j while thofc, whichform 
the roof, are ftill larger : in the inmoll in- 
clofures are the chapels. “ Here, continues this 
elegant hillorian, as in all the other great 
pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a fub- 
ordination which knows no refinance, and 
llumber in a voluptuoufnefs that knows no 
wants : here, fenfible of the happinefs of their 
condition, they quit not the filence of their 
retreats to mingle in the tumults of the ftatej 
nor point the brand, flaming from the altar, 
agdnft the authority of the fovereign or the ^ 
tranquillity of the government.’’* All the 
gate-ways are crouded with emblematical 
figures of their various divinities. No Euro- 
peans are admitted into the lail fquare, con- 
taining the fimdtuary of the fupreme Veelhnu, 

C c a and 

^ OnBf’s Hift. of IndoiUn, fccood tdiuci, rol. i. p. 178. 
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and few have gone farther than the third. In 
the war between the French and Englifh in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous flumber of the 
Brahmins was frequently interrupted; for, the 
pagoda, being a place ofconfidcrable ftrength, 
was alternately taken pofleffion of by the con- 
tending armies. On the firft attempt to pene- 
trate within the facred inclofurc, a venerable 
Brahmin, ftruck with horror at the thought of 
having a temple, fo profoundly hallowed for 
ages, polluted by the profane footfteps of 
Europeans, took his ftation on the top of the 
grand gate-way of the outermofl: court, and 
conjured the invaders to defill: from their im- 
pious enterprife. Finding all his cxpoitula- 
tions incfFedual, rather than be the agonizing 
ipe6lator of its profanation, he, in a tranfport 
of rage, threw liimfclf upon the pavement be- 
low, and daihed out hjs brains. This cir- 
cumllance cannot tail of bringing to the 
reader’s mind the fine ode of Gray, intitkd 
“ The Bard,” and the fimilar cataltrophe of 
the hoary prophet. ' 

Thefe five pagodas, of whicli four belong to 
tlie peninfula, are among the moft venerated of 
thofe at prefent remaining in India ; but the 
reader confidcr what has been thominute- 
ly and faithfully related conccrj|iing their an- 

^ tiquity, 
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tj^uity, their form, and their ornaments, as 
only preparatory to tlic account of thofe more 
amazing ftrufturcs, crc6fcd both for facred 
and civil purpofes, which, previoufly to_ the 
invafion of Timur and Mahmud, adorned the 
upper regions of Ilindollaii, and feemed to 
bid defiance to the ravages of time and the 
fury of dcfolating barbarians. As wcdcfccn^ 
down the flrcam of events and through the 
fcveral periods of the Indian hiftory, the Per- 
fian and Arabian hiftorians of thofe refpeftive 
monarchs will enable me to gratify impatient 
curiolity with a difplay ot luch monuments 
of antient grandeur and unequalled fplen- 
dour as will at once elevate aftonifliment tp 
the higheft pitch, and extort admiration froqi 
the cold befom of apathy itfelf. 

The artful policy of princes and the Ibperfti- 
tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together,' 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago- 
das of India with revenues in money and ter- 
ritory equal to that of many fovercigns. The 
facred and accumulated treafures of ages liave, 
in modern periods, been diflipatedby thefacrile- 
gious violence of Mohammedan and European 
plapderers } and even of their territories much 
has been curtailed. What an ample proviiion 
indeed had been made in thelf hallowed 
C c j 
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treats for the voluptuous repofe, in whi(^, 
Mr. Orme has juft informed us, the luxurious 
priefts of Brahma flumbered, as well as to 
what an aftonithing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will be 
evident to the reader, who will take the trou- 
ble of turning to the pages of that entertain- 
ing traveller and faithful narrator. Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited hiftorian. 
The former aflures us, that the temple of Jag- 
gernaut is vifited by an incredible number of 
pilgrims from the moft diftant regions of In- 
dia, that the Mohammedan prince of the coun- 
try exacts a tax of the value of half-a-crown per 
head on every pilgrim who comes to worftiip at 
that pagoda; which, in the annual average, 
amounts to 750000/. and that five candies of 
provifion are daily drefled for the ufe of the 
■priefts and the pilgrims, each candy containing 
j6oolb. weight.* 

This a<Jtount of Mr. Hamilton is confirmed, 
in almoft fimilar words, by Tavernier, who, 
Ipeaking of Jaggemaut, obferves, “ Lcs reve- 
pus de cette grand pagode font fufBfans pour 
donner tons los jours a manger a quinze du 

vingt 

• Haiqilton’t Voras^iQiheRaft-tndics, yol. f.p. }8$. T^e 
irit edition of this book wai printed in Scotland ; butlcitf 
tIiNttgbott tb«t of Londgp, 174^ 
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vingt mille pelcrins, comme il s’y en trouye 
Ibuvent un parcil notnbre.”* Mr. Orme ac- 
quaints us that pilgrims come from all parts 
of the peninfula to worfhip at that of Sering- 
ham, but none without an offering of money ; 
that a large part of the revenue of the ifland 
is allotted for the maintenance of the Brah- 
mins who inhabit it ; and that thele, with 
their families, formerly compofcd a multitude 
not lefs in number than 40000 fouls, main- 
tained without labour by the liberality of fu- 
perftition.-f- 

The difproportioned figures of moll of the 
idols, adbred in thefe fupcrb fabrics, arc by no 
means in unifon with the prevailing fymmetry 
that reigns in their conftrudlion though it 
mull be confeffed, that the ponderous ornaments 
of gold and jewels, with which they are decorated, 
arcperfedlly fowiththefumptuoufnefsand mag- 
nificence that diftinguilh them, Thofe idols 
arc in general formed of every monflrous lhape 
which imagination can conceive, being, for the 
moll part, half human and half favage. home 
appear formidably terrific with numerous heads 
and arifts, the rude expreflive lymbols of fuper- 
human wifdomand of gigantic power j others 
. C c 4 appeaf 

• Voyage de Taveniier, tom. 4. p. 144. 

^ Orme’t Uiftory of IndoiUui, v(^ 1 $ p. 178. 
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ippearwith large horns branching from thcfr 
heads: and others again with huge tiifks pro- 
truded frqm their extended mouths. In fliort, 
as MafterPurchafehas obferved, “ they are very 
ill-favoured; their mouths are monftrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, tlieir teeth and 
eyes of gold, filver, or glafs, and coloured black 
with the lamps that burn continually before 
them.”* A profufionofconf'ecratcd hieroglyphic 
animals appears fculpi ured all over the crowded 
walls. The buli., fo peculiarly facred to 
Os I R I s, at Mem ph is, as indeed , he was to S k e v a , 

THE GOD WITH THE CRESCENT, at Bciiares, 

the RAM facred to Jupiter, and tlv goat to 
Pan, are feen together in the fame groupe with 
the ape, the rhinoceros, and the elephant : and 
Egypt feems to have blended her facred 
animals with thofc which arc confidered as iq 
a more peculiar manner belonging to India. 

ImprelTed with ideas tolerably correft of 
the unfullied purity of the genuine laws and 
of the uniform fimplicity of the original mode 
of worlhip eftabliflicd by Brahma, in Hin- 
doftan, even as thofc laws were deferibed, and 
as that vvorlliip was reprefented, , in the 
pages of the various travellers and hidorians 
pf the lafr century ; and not ignorant, at the 

fame 

• Set Porchafe’j Pilgrimage, »ol. i. p, 579. edit. 1679, 
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fime time, of the awful fanftion by which the 
natives were bound, through the wife policy ofth? 
legillator, to the ftrirl obfervance of both, many 
•zealous admirers of the celebrated inlUtution 
of Indian juiifprudence and theology havp 
been filled with afloninimcnt at this rapid 
multiplication of idol-dcitics in that country. 
It is evident from every review of the ancient 
hiftory of the two countries, that, in the mpft 
early ages, a very familiar intcrcourfc fubfiftcd 
between India and Egypt. Upon evidence that 
appears neither irrational, nor unfupportei 
hy collateral proof, we have feen that Ibine 
authors of credit have conlidercd the Indians 
as defeended from Rama, the grandfon of 
Ham, the parent of idolatry. However 
ftrong that evidence, the more generally 
prevalent opinion feems to be that the Indians 
are of the nobler and more devout line 
of Shem. If we confidcr them in the latter 
point of view, as the progeny of that holjr 
patriarch, one of the moft probable fplu- 
tious of this deviation, in his defeendants, fronp 
their primeval fimplicity of worlhip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
Athanafius Kircher,* who has made the theolp* 
gic fy Items of the various oriental pations^ and, 

* lurcher* Chip. Illudrat. pm iii. p. i$i. edit, AmH 1667* 
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in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems of 
deity adored in Egypt, the fubjeft of his 
minute rcfearches. The frantic outrages com- 
mitted by Cambyfes, after Iiis conqueft of 
Egypt. his murder of Apis, their mod vene- 
rated deity, the wanton cruelties which he 
lnili 61 ed upon his priefts, and the confequent 
turning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
the remains of which, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that defolated country, 
are related at large in the third book of Hero- 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once toexiinguilh the E- 
gyptian religion and to extirpate the order of 
the priefthood j nor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucceeded to the tempo- 
rary phrenzy that dictated thofe outrages, was 
imputed by the fame facred order to the immedi- 
ate vengeance of heaven for the unheard-of fa- 
crilege. From the lacerating fcourge, and the 
deftroying fword, of Cambyfes, Kircher repre- 
fents the Egyptian priefts as flying with 
horror, and taking up their refidence in all 
the neighbouring countries of Afia, whofe in- 
habitants would afiFord them Ihelter. Thefe 
holy and perfecuted men, throughout the 
r^iohs whkh reoeiwH them, are faid to have 
propagated the fuperftition of Egypt} and both 

India, 
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India, Scythia, and China, became in time 
polluted with the multiform idolatry, which, 
in fo remarkable a manner, prevailed on the 
banks of the Nile. If this explication of the 
introdudlion of the fo generally-prevailing 
worfliip of idols in India be allowed to have 
any weight, it will account for many ftriking 
features of refeniblance in the idolatrous cete« 
monies common to thefe countries, as well as 
the monftrous forms of many of the idols ado- 
red with equal reverence in the pagodas of 
Cli^na and in the dewals of Hindoftan ; and it 
will explain the rcafon of that very particular 
and univerfal veneration in which the two 
facred animals of Egypt, the Cow and the 
Serpent, are holden. 

To the authority of Kirchcr may be added 
that of a Hill greater writer, who, to the vari- 
ous learning obtained from books, united the 
lefs fallible evidence arifing from ocular in- 
veftigation. The profound Kempfer,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, alTerts his belief that the 
great Indian faint, Budha S akia, was a prieft 
of Memphis, where the God Apis was particu- 
larly adored, who, about that period, iled into 
India, and, together with many other Egyptian 
fuperflitions, introduced the wotlhip of Apis, 

before 
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before unknown to the natives. Sir W. Jones 
feetns, in fome degree, to confirm the opinion 
of both thefe refpedable authors,* when he 
fays iJis^t Boodh was undoubtedly the Won or 
Dosn of the Scandinavians j and, under the 
foftername of Fo, was, in'fucceeding ages, 
Jionourcd with adoration by the Chinefe. The 
only qbjeflion to a perfect coincidence in 
fentxment between thefe oriental critics feems 
tp lie in the point of chronology j for, the laft, 
in the fame page with the above aflertidn, 
fixes the appearance of Boopn, or the ninth 
great incarnation of Veeshnu, in the year one 
thonfadfd and fourteen before Chrift, whereas 
the invafion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, took 
place, according to archbilliop Ulhcr, in the 
year 525, before the chiillian aera. 

In corroboration of ilie conjecture, tliat a, 
fionfiderable part of the religious rites, at this 
day obferved in Hindoltan, conllituted for- 
merly the eftabliflted religion of Egypt, may 
he adduced the fentiments of the learned per- 
fonage, juft cited, and inferred in a preceding 
of the Afiatic Refearches. Sir W. Jones, 
vyith confidence, alTerta bis 

belief, that the “ Eswara and Isi of the 
Hindoos are the Isis and Osiris of the Egyp- 

' tians; 

f Ai«t. Rdearsbetf vol. i. p. 
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tlans j** adding, that he is perfuaded we lhatl,in 
time, difcovcr in India all the learning of the 
Egyptians, without deciphering their Tiicro- 
glyphics.* He fubjoins, that the bull of Efwara 
is moft probably Apis, the Egyptian divi- . 
nity 5 and that, if the veneration flicwn, both 
in Tibet and India, to fo amiable and ufcful a 
quadruped as the cow has not fome affinity 
with' the religion of Egypt and the idolatry 
of Ifrael, we muft at Icaft allow that circum* 
ftanccs have wondeffully coincided. 

With rcfpeiJt to the colonies that are fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the refult of Sir William’s inquiries ; he ' 
informs us that Misr, the native appellation 
of Egypt, is a name familiar in India, both as 
a title of honour and as an appellative } that 
Tirhoot, a territory in North Bahar, was 
the country, afierted, by an aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which fuch colony fet- 
tled; that even the word Niliis may be fafely 
derived from the Sanfcrcet word Nila, or blue, 
fmee the Nile is exprcfsly called, by Dionyfius, 
an azure ftream ; that he is ftrongJy of opinion 
that Egyptian priefts have aftually come from 
the Nile to the Ganga and Yamana, (Jamna,) 
which the Brahmins moll adiiredly would 

neVer 
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never have left 5 that, whether they miglit come 
there to inftrud or be inftrufted; he could 
not decide, but more probably for the latter 
caufe, from the felf-fufiicient character of the 
Brahmins^ and, that they might vifit the Sar- 
'manes of India, as the (ages of Greece vifited 
them, rather to acquire, than to impart, know- 
ledge, 

M. Anquetil, in J760, vifited a pagoda of 
nloft remote antiquity on the coaft of Mala- 
bar; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little Itone flatue, about a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-fltapcd, lying down 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking with 
the oil of the facrifices. lie propofed to his 
fervant, who was a Parfe, to take it away with 
him, but that fervant refufed. Another of his 
attendants, a good muli’ulman and lefs feru- 
pulous, took it away, and put it into his palan- 
keen. The author adds, that he retired happy 
in an opportunity of carrying to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the mofl: celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we wonder, after this 
confcHion, that the Brahmins are jealous of 
Europeans approaching the fandtuaries of their 
religion ? 

It feems to be the opinion of Mr. Chambers, 
and that opinion is corroborated by very ftrong 

teftimooy 
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teftimony from other writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Afiatic Refcarches,* where he 
treats of fonie grand remains of ancient Hindoo 
temples and fculptures, like thofe of Salfette 
and Elephanta, cut out of the folid rock, on 
the Coromandel coaft, that there anciently 
prevailed in India, or at lead in the peninfula, 
a fyftem of religion, very different from that 
inculcated in tlie Vedas, and, in fomc refpefts, 
totally inconfiftcnt with the principles and 
praftice of the prefent Brahmins. This reli- 
gion, he aflerts, (till flourilhes in the farther 
peninfula, particularly among the Siamefe, 
between whom and the inhabitants of the Dec- 
can andCeylone, it is evident, from his differta- 
tion, that a confiderable intcrcourfe, in very re- 
mote periods, has fubfifted, Mr. Chambers fup- 
pofes this religion to be the worfliip of the 
God Boodh above-mentioned, whofe votaries,. 
Mr. Knox obferves, took particular pride in 
erecting to his honour temples and high monu- 
ments, as if they had been born folcly to hew 
rocks and great ftones, and lay them up in 
heaps.”-|- Their kings, he adds, arc now happy 

fpirits. 


• Afiat. Refcarch. vol. i. p. 145. 

t See Kaox*s carioas, and, I beliere, aittktatic, kiRorical ac« 
cosnt of 'the Uhnd of Ceylone; publiihed at Loadoii, 168 u 
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/pints, having merited heaven by thofc Hupcri^ 
dous labours. In the treatife rcfei rcd to above, 
imong other evidences of the probability of 
his fuppofition, Mr. Chambers has inferted a 
paflage from M. Gcntil, who remarked, in the 
ilcighboUrliood of Verapatnam, a ftatueof gra- 
nite, very hard and beautiful, probably of many 
thoufand weight, but half funk in the deep 
fand, and /landing, as it were, abandoned in 
the rriidft of that cxtcnfive plain. He obferved^ 
that itcxadly rcfsmbledTHF, Sommonacodom, 
or principal (lone deity of the Siamefe, in the 
form of its head, in its features, and in the 
pofition of its arms -, but that it bore no fimi- 
litude to the prefent idols of the Hindoos ; and, 
■upon inquiry of the Tamulians, he was con- 
ilantly informed, that it was the God Boooir, 
■who was now no longer regarded, iince the 
Brahmins h.ad made themfelvcs mafters of the 
people’s faith.” The idol-deity, reprefented 
by the Sommonacodom, was, among the Sia- 
mefe, what Confucius was among the Chinefe. 
His hi/lory and the rites of his religion are 
involved in the deepeft gloom of mythologf. 
According to the Balic books, he was born 
of a father and mother who had reigned in 
Ceylone, and feems hiral'clf to have extended 
his wide jurifdidion, both as a king and as a 

prophet. 
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prophet, not only over that ifland, but over a 
great part of the two peninsulas. He was 
endowed with the moft extraordinary ftrength 
and aftivity of body, to over-tlirow daemons 
and giants in combat ; and, by fevere mor- 
tification and intenfe piety, he had arrived 
at the knowledge of the pajl, prefent, and _/«- 
ture. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Brahmins, while they rejc£fed the religious 
worlhip of Boodh, which, at prefent, flourllhes 
in Ccylone and Siam, retained one peculiar 
and agreeable appendage of that religion; “the 
women, or female flaves, of the idol." Thefe, 
as we have before obferved, “ arc public wo- 
men, devoted in infancy to this profeffion by 
their parents, in gratitude for fomc favour ob- 
tained from the propitious idol." Thofc, 
who wilh for a farther account of the do£f rincs 
and ceremonious rites of Boodh, may be gra- 
tified by reading the diflertation alluded to in the 
Afiatic Refearches; the account of Mr. Lou- 
bere, •envoy at Siam, in 1687; andMr.Knox’s 
curious and authentic hiftory of Ccylone. 

"But not merely in many of therites praftifed, 
and the images venerated, among the Indians, 
have the ftrongeft features of rcfemblancc be- 
tween that nation and the Egyptians been dif>' 
VoL. I. D d coveredj 

* A confiderable (xtna,'from tbit accoantof Lovsiai ui 
tk« Jefoiu, it ioArted in Hartit’i Voyagei, roLii. p. 465. 
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eovcrcd } it fccms apparent, in the very ftruc- 
ture of their moft ancient and moft hallowed 
pagodas. The temples of Egypt, indeed, are 
in general of a height and magnitude ftill more 
aftonifhing; but, in their figure, defign, and 
embellilhments, they are ftrikingly fimilar. If 
the reader will confult the pages of the celebra- 
ted Egyptian travellers of the laft century, at- 
tentively confider their various relations, and 
{Kcurately infpeft the engravings, exhibited by 
thofe travellers, of its magnificent but moul- 
dering (hrines, he will find this aflertion veri- 
fied in a manner equally pointed and furpri- 

fing- 

It) Mr. Gough’s flrort view of the ancient 
monuments of India, which is accompanied 
with neat etchings of the drawings of Nie- 
buhtf whofe voluminous and expenfive publi- 
citipa few have leifure to read or inclination 
to purchale, this prevailing correfpondency is 
reprefented in a very forcible point of view. 

Let us for a moment,” fays the ingenious 
writer, “ form a comparifon between thefe 
Ii^n buildings and thofe of Egypt, on 
wfiich fo much more defeription and drtiw- 
ing baye be^n bellowed. Let us turn out 
^es to tht fuperb temples of Luxor, of 
dii^U^bou, Efnay, aud Edfy, and the p^o 
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of Mertinoti, defcribed by Pococke and Nor- . 
den, and we (hall difcover a ftriking refem- 
blance, even in the pillars, the ornaments, 
and the reliefs. The temple of the ferpcnt 
Cnuphis, in an ifland, called alfo anciently 
Elephantina, is an oval building, fupported 
by pillars, forming a cloifter or aile. Similar 
to this is that in the ancient ifland of Philae. 
In moft of thcfe, are pillars fluted or cluftered, 
like the Indian ones ; and the focks on both 
fules of the Nile arc hollowed into grottoes, 
not unlike the buildings which arc raifed oti 
the furface of tlie defect plains. The flmilar 
ftruflures, which Mr. Norden dcfcribcs in 
Nubia, arc on the fame plan ; and, if we may 
judge from the few reprcfcntations we have yet 
feen of the famous pagoda of Chillambrum, on 
the Coromandel coafl:, the refcmblancc ap- 
proaches neaif to the Nubian and Egyptian 
temples.” •A French traveller of merit, how- 
ever, whom I have frequently had occafion to 
cite, having more recently journeycii over the 
fame ground, I prefer the prefenting of bis 
defeription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader} and he will himlelf, 
periiaps, be more gratified by feeing the latejb 
jrafllble account of that grand fepulcltre of an- 
dent arts and fciences, Egypt. 

' Dd a • I 

* See t complrtUve view of the ancteoc monomentt of 
publilhcd by Mx* Nichoif« is 17I5, p. 15. 
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I Aall begin the few quotations I 
make from M. Savary, by ftating a very fmgu- 
lar circumjlance y a circu.iiftancc by no means 
the lead remarkable amung thole with which 
he has made us acquainted: that the two 
branches of the Nile, which form the tracT: 
called the Delta, divide at the head of that 
Delta at a j3lacc called Batn el Bakaki,. 
or, the Cov)'^ l^clly \ and the reader, by referring 
back to the preceding geograj)’aical treatile, 
will obferve that the Gan.gcs enters tlic regi >n 
of Hindoftan through the rock of Gango- 
TRi, or, the Cove-head Rcck.^ Without hazard- 
ing any dccilion, or even venturing at prclcnt 
to give an opinion^ which of thefe countries 
originally imparted its cudoms and manners 
thus remarkably coirefpondcnt to the other, I 
cannot omit the prefent opportunity of men- 
tioning likewife^z^^^/Zvr (Iriklng trait: that very 
high edimation in which, Herodotus -j- fays, 
the plant of the lotos, which he emphatically 
denominates the lily of the Nile, was, in an- 
cient times, holdcn in Egypt y and which is dill 
confidcred as facred in India. Herodotus flou- 
riflied in the fifth century before Chridj and 

Mr. 

• Sariry’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 7. London edit, 
printed for Robinfdn. 

t Vide Herodoti lib. i. p. 13^, where tli| reader will find 
a dtreription of this beautiful plant, not VC17 diiluiiiUr froia. 
(kat of Savary. 
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Mr. Savary, who writes in the eighteenth cen- 
tui y the rhriftian a:ra, affirms, that it is at 
this (hy rega^ Iccl with the fame general and 
decided jjrcler :icc to all other plants. He af- 
firms t!.e LOTOS to be an atiuaric plant, pecu- 
liar to .'^;:ypt, and that it grows in rivulets 
and hy the lidc of lakes. “ There are two 
Ipe/i'.s, he obiervcs •, the one bearing a whitc^ 
the Cither a blucKh, flower. The calix of the 
LOTUS blows like that of a large tulip, diffu- 
fing a fweetneis like the iincll of the lily. The 
rivulets, near Damicita, are covered with this 
niajeftic flower, whicli rifes about two feet 
above tile water.”*' The sugar cane too, it 
fhould be obfcivcd, has been immcmorially 
cultivated in either country; and fomc au- 
thors, M. Savary informs us, air-rt, that this 
plant was brought from India to ii^gypt. He 
himfelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence : the fugar-cane appears to him to be a 
native of a country which produces many 
fpccies of reeds, and where it grows wild, while 
its very name of cassah.oi* reed, which it ftill 
bears, ftrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the fugar-canc, 
though they underftood nothing of preparing it 
Dd 3 like 

• Savary, vol. i. p. 8 
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like the moderns, but only collcaed the exu- 
ded balfam, may be proved from Pliny }* and, 
that they muft have had it in abundance, 
will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circumftancc, with which the follow- 
ing hiftory will more particularly acajuaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a bcficged city with the large 
ftalks of this plant. I need not cite any author 
to prove fo notorious a faef, as that vegeta- 
bles anciently conftituted the principal food 
of the Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us is the cafe at this day. Now 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
principal fuftenance of three out of the four 
great tiibes of India. The priefts of Egypt had 
3 SACRED SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE and hi- 

croglyphic charaftcr, the life of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 

A SACRED LANGUAGE, wllicll they Call De- 
Yanag ARi.f a word compounded of Deva, 
divine, and Nagari, a city; and this language 
is believed to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofc fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the eletpents of the facerdotal 

language 

• Sjceuoin «t AribU fert; fed laadatj.ii India. Plin:i Nat. 
Hiil. ctp. xii. p. 361. Aldi edit. 

\ Sir WiUiam Joaej, in tho Afiatic Rcfearche., »oL i. 
P-4*3. 
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language of Egypt were fuppofed to be impart- 
td by the elder Hermes. The Indians, ac- 
cording to Mr. Halhed* and others, as we fliall 
fee hereafter, are divided into four great casts, 
and one inferior tribe, called Burren Sunker, 
Diodorus Siculus-f informs us, that the Egyp- 
tians likewife were divided into five separate 
tribes, of which the firft in order was the fa- 
ccrdotal. The ablutions of the Egyptians 
were innumerable, if we may believe Herodo- 
tus ; J and I may here, with peculiar proprie- 
ty, repeat that the cow and the serpent were 
equally venerated in both countries. But, in 
treating of the Avatars, having devoted a 
few pages to the confideration of what father 
Bouchet has afl'erted, in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
that the Indians had borrowed moft of their 
fuperftitious ceremonies from the Hebrews and 
Egyptians, I lhail no longer detain the reader 
from the contemplation of thofe mafl'y fa- 
brics, the temples of Egypt. The conftruc- 
tion and ornaments of thefe temples he will be 
naturally led to compare with tiiofc of India, 
and form tliat deduftion, as to the original dc- 
figncrs, which he may think moft reconcilca- 
ble to reafon and probability. 

VoL. L D d* Let 

* Halhed’s Preface to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit* 
f Diodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 67, 6S. edit. Rhodotnani, 

\ Herodot'^ lib. ii. p. tl6. edit. Stephan. 1592. 
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Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 
Gough, once more turn the eye of admiration 
to the vaft plain of Egypt; and, after furveying 
with filent aflionilhment the mafly fragments 
of rock of which the pyramids are compofed, 
as well as learning their exa6t dimenfions from 
the accurate geometrician Mr. Greaves, let us 
again, with Norden and Pococke, afeend the 
more elevated region of the Thebais. - We 
have already, with thofe travellers, explored 
the facred caverns in which' the ancient Cu- 
thite devotion of Egypt, a devotion of gloom 
and melancholy, was praftifed; we have al- 
ready penetrated with them into the fepulchral 
grottos in which her departed monarchs lie 
entombed ; let us now vifit the augufl palacea 
in ■ which thofe monarchs, when living, 
Grayed the imperial feeptre ; and the fp- 
perb fanes, to this day glittering with gold 
and axure, in which the deities of Egypt wiere 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the molt coftly oblations. To the more am- 
ple defeription of thole celebrated ^travellers 1 
lhall add the curfory -remarits of two recent 
travellers, M. Volney and M. Savary; the 
former of whom has with a bold and judietbus 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
fnpkt while the other) with a pep^ 
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tnaflerly, has (ketched out the remains of h«r 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to our view 
in all the warmth of colouring which was na- 
tural to a man of genius and feeling, and which 
apathy and ignorance dnjuftly confider as too 
gaudy and exaggerated. On fuch a fubjedl, we 
may venture to fay, no colouring can be too 
vivid, no language too animated, lince all 
that the mod glowing painting can delineate, 
and all that the moft fervid eloquence de- 
feribe, muA come far Ihort of the truth. 

This review, however, of the remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 
cannot fail of exciting in us mingled fenfa- 
tions of exquifite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of thefe monuments the more majeAic and 
ftupent^s will probably remain, to the lateft 
polierity, fublime teftimonies of the ingenui- 
ty, the patience, and perfeverance, of their 
original ftbricators. Of the temples Ie(s con- 
fpicuous for magnitude and more diihinguiihed 
by beauty than grandeur, many lie at prefent 
ovenfrhetmed amidft the mountains of (and 
and nritbiih tiiat furrooiid them } roaitjr more^ 
are drifyetombfing Into duftt and, in a few 
revtdt^^ eentaries, fir ^ the greater portion 

of than^ Inm tbb iiiAtes , 

the i Hi biria i t s, will mideobmlfy be buried in 
1> d* 2 the 
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the fame profound oblivion which has obfcurcd 
the arts, the fciences, and the genius, of the 
renowned progeny of Miaraim. 

From the prefent defolated Hate of Egypt, 
as well as from the i^'imerous perils and ob> 
ftruftions that Inevitably await the adventu- 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modern account of M. Savary may pof- 
iibly be among the laft which this age may re- 
receive of a country at prefent bowed down be- 
neath the iron hand of remorfelefs defpotifm, 
and worfe than Gothic ignorance : a country, 
from which, the sun, the great Osiris, once 
fo univerfally adored throughout its limits i 
the SUN, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the fplendour of his favoured race, 
(if that SUN were in reality the animated in- 
telligence their frantic fuperllition pi^ured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent .beam, and 
leave the groveling and fpiritlefs deicendents 
of the ancient Egyptians in cndlefs darhnefa. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li- 
berty and icience, can without indignation be- 
hold tbf fuperb temples and auguft palaces of 
the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
full of dung and filth, and the fiat^ Wd 
beautiful cdumns of marble, Ixoq^ fran the> 
quarries of Sybnb to adorn them, dailf (lAied 

away 
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away by the Arabs, or fawed into pieces to 
make miil-ftoncs? Who, that- reflects upon 
the aAoni(hing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diftinguilhed the 
celebrated and fertile Valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diflFufed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figh of generous anguiflt, read, 
in M. Volney’s interefting narrative, that it is 
at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
})eftilence j the groves of olive, where philofo^i 
phy once flouriflied in meridian pride, gleam- 
ing with the arms of fierce warriors ; and the 
beautiful banks of the Nile, where the love^ 
lieft flowers ufed to bloflbm, and where foft 
mufic warbled to the found of the vibrating 
oar, crimfoned with the blood of the inhabi- 
tant, and ecchoing with the Ihrieks of defpair 
and death ? It would now be all in vain that 
the flat of the Nile,* the watchful Sirius, 
from his lofty ftation in the Ikies, Ihould pro- 
claim to the pining natives the commencement 
of the MBW YBARi that year, once ulheied in 
with dance and fong, but now, alasl to be be- 
I Dd* 3 gon 
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gun with anguifh, add toiled through In fuccef- 
/ive fcenes of Aiffering and calamity : that year, 
in which they are doomed to tend for others 
the reddening grain, and cultivate the luxuri- 
ous date without enjoying its refrelhing pro- 
duce. 

Eufebius acquaints us* that the Egyptians 
aflerted they were the moft ancient nation of 
the earth, and that, from the temperance of 
their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile, 
the region inhabited by them was the moft 
proper country to be the nurfing mother of 
the human race. With what little foundation 
in truth this ailertion was made will hereafter, 
I truft, be made fuificiently evident, when, 
in the hrft volume of my hiftory, 1 (hall con- 
fidcr the various and rival claims to precedence, 
in point of antiquity, of alt the oriental na- 
dons. For the prelent it may be fufiSdent 
to rcmaik, that a country, annually over- 
flowed, could never have been the moft con- 
venient refidence for the human race in inian- 
ey, who moft necefiarily be without a know- 
led^ of the arts neceflary to check the incur- 
fion of the .water and without the benefita-of 

expenence 

* ^ Pwfanaieae «f>i« 
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experience to guard againft the repetition of 
its ravages. The firft defcending inundation 
would probably have fwept away a third part 
of the inhabitants, while a fecond bade fair to 
annihilate their riling colony. This alTertion 
too is diredly contrary to their account of the 
gradual accumulation of fand and mud ne- 
celTary to conftitute the Delta, upon the num- 
ber of years neceflary to the formation of 
which they advanced one argument in favour 
of the high antiquity both of the earth and of 
themfelves. But whether that Delta were in 
reality formed after the manner Hated in He- 
rodotus, by which it would appear that the 
world was eighteen thoufand years old, is 4 
point that will admit of great difpute, and, 
in fad, has been the fabjed of warm conten- 
tion between the two latcft travellers in Egypt, 
M. Volney and M. Savary, whole rcfpedive 
opinions on this fubjed, fo conneded as it 
with that of the DeLTAi, natural phasnomena 
of a kindred kind and origin in India^ formed 
at the mouths of the Ganges and Indus, it will 
be my bulihefa to ftate fomewbat at large 
hei:^er. 

To ndiat I bwe already obferved, from the 
prefldent of fhe Aiiatic Society, lelatise to 
thk ihtaDc of the Nile, I muA here be permit- 
Dd *4 ted 
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ted to add, that this fecms by no means to 
have been the moft ancient appellation of the 
river of Egypt ; for, it is a faft, equally won- 
derful and true, that Homer, the moft ve- 
nerable of poets, and in whofe fublime work 
D’Anville affirms arc traced the firft and trueft 
outlines of ancient geography, never once 
mentions that river by the name of NriXej, but 
conftantly by that of AiyuTiTo;, the river iEgyp- 
tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com- 
monly known in Greece by the former name, 
it is reafonable to think Homer would not 
have ncgledcd to ufc the appellation. The 
term jEgyptus itfelf is, by fome learned ety- 
mologifts, derived fiom the primary root Cop-- 
tos, with aM, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. Fiom vEcoptos, the land of the 
Copts, ./Egyptus might eafily be formed 5 and 
that this derivation is not entirely fanciful 
is evident from Coptos being a name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moft ancient city of 
the Thebais : poftibly, in the moft early pe- 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whole 
banks they dwelt.* Its native appellation of 
Nile is' fuppofed to have been derived from 
Hilus, the firft king of that name, and the 

feventh 

• Sec Jackfon’s Chroaol. Antiq* fol. ii. p. 208. 
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fcventh of the Diofpolitan dynafty of Egyp- 
tian kings. Nilus flourlfhed a little be- 
fore the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, to have made feveral ample ca- 
nals as refervoirs for its waters : but, it is 
more probable, that this king derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, fignifies the 
RIVER, than the river from him. It was va- 
rioufly called, by the Greek hiftorians, ’xiKf«- 
vcf, MeA«f, and it is very remarkable that 
moft of thefe names fignify, not blue, as might 
feem from Sir William’s Sanfereet derivation, 
but black } black being the colour equally be- 
longing to the water and the foil. The coun- 
try itfelf was likewife called Xij/tia, not fo 
mudi from I lam, or Cham, whofe poftcrity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited,* 
from the blacknefs of the foil peculiar to Up- 
per Egypt, refcmbling the fight of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 
fimilar to the Greek Chemia. Hence we read, 
in Stephanas Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called 'E^noxviuet, the 
black country of Hermes, or Mercury ■, that is, 
the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe flupendous erections, the three 
greater pyramids, thofe audacia faxafyramidum, 

as 
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U they arc called by Statius,* creeled in the Li- 
byan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region now 
called Geasa > of the aeras in which they were 
fabricated; and of the purpofes for which they 
were originally intended j fo much has already 
been written by our own countrymen, Pocock 
and Greaves, by the ingenious Norden, and the 
whole body of French travellers, that it would 
be an unpardonable intrufion upon the time 
of my readers, as well as foreign to the more 
immediate purpofe of this publication, which 
is principally to compare the features of the 
national architefture, and examine the hiero- 
glyphic mythology which decorates their buil- 
dings, to enter into any very extended deferip- 
tion beyond that of the dimenftons of each, and 
the magnitude of fome of the mafly flones 
which compofc them. Of the firft and grand 
pyramid, aiferted by Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Cheops, the 
eighth monarch of the twentieth dynafty 
of Egyptian kings, denominated Diofpolitan 
from their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 
Chrift, the dimenftons, according to the 
authors juft cited, are as follows. Herodotus 
afterts of this enormous mafs of ftone, that 
each fide of the bafe, on which it ftands, ex- 
tended 

• Star. Ub. t. S/Iv. 3. 
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tended eight hundred feet ; that its altitude 
from that bafe to the fummit was the lame 
number of feet, and that each ftone, which 
compofed the building, was no lefs than thir- 
ty feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
from the Egyptian priefts, from whom hit 
account was taken, that, during the whole 
period of twenty years, which were confumed 
in the ereffion of it, four hundred thouland 
men were conftantly employed, one hundred 
thoufand men fuceeding each other in alter- 
nate rotation every three months j that the 
expence in onions, parfley, and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to 1,600 talents of 
filver; and that this account was engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pyramid 
itfelf. Diodorus Siculus ftates the length of 
each fide of the bale at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than fix hundred 
feet : the fquare on the fummit be defcribes as 
fix cubits. He relates that it was fituated 1 20 
furlongs, or fifteen miles, diftant from Mem- 
phis, and 45 furlongs, about fix miles, dif- 
tant from the Nile. 

Of tbcfe two relations, the latter, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, feems to be far more confonant 
to that of the accurate Mr. Greaves than that 
of Herodotus; for, that profound geometri- 
cian. 
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dan, on mcafuring the altitude of it in the 
year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englilh feet, and the length of the 
fides he found to be 693 feet. Mr. Greaves 
imputes the great difTimiiitude between his 
own account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng- 
lifh feet; but alfo adds, that, “in his own 
judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 
neareft to the truth.” He deferibes the fum- 
mit as terminating, “ not in a point, like 
true mathematical pyramids, but in a little 
flat, or fquare,” though it appears no more 
than a point from below, which fquare, 
by his own mcafure, is thirteen feet, and 
280 of 1000 parts of the Englifli foot.” 
This' particular ftatement exhibits a remark- 
able proof of the correftnefs of this traveller’s 
obfervations. “ Upon this flat,” he adds, 
“ if we aflent to the opinion of Proclus upon 
the TimsBUS of Plato, it may be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefls made their obfervations 
in aftronomy ; and that hence or near this 
place they firft difeovered, by the rifing of Si- 
rius, their annus nwxof , or canicularis, as 
alfo their periodds sothiacus, or annus 

MAGNUS KmKO{, or ANNUS HELIACUS, Or AN- 
NUS Dei, as it is termed by Cenforinus, con- 
fining 
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fifting of 1460 fiderial years, in which fpace 
their Thotb vagum el Jixum came to have the 
fame beginning.* In a hafty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an error in aferi- 
bing thefe fentiments to Greaves which arc 
quoted from Proclus.-f- The opinion of Mr. 
Greaves is not entirely co-incident with that 
of Proclus ; but Mr. Greaves, though a 
profound aftronomer, was lefs acquainted 
than his author with the aftronoinical 
theology of the ancients. Mr. Greaves 
inclines to think that the pyramids were 
fcpulchres rather than aftronomical obfer- 
vatories, or temples to the Deity : “ for to 
what purpofc,” he obferves, “ Ihould the 
priells, with fo much difficulty, afeend fo 
high, when, below, with more cafe and as 
much certainty, they might, from their own 
lodgings, hewn in the rock upon which the 
pyramids were ereded, make the fame obfer- 
vations.” But that fome motives, either of a 
religious or a philofophical kind, fwayed the 
mind of thofe who crefted the pyramids* is 
evident from the very mode of their fabrication 

with 
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with regular Heps “ running round the pyra- 
mid in a level line, and making a long, but 
narrow, walk, by which, as by fo many flairs, 
the fummit may be gradually afcended 5” that 
fummit not ending in a pyramidal point, but 
forming a flat fquare more than thirteen feet 
in breadth. 

If I might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon a fubje^l, concerning which the learned 
have been fo greatly divided in fentiment, I 
ihould be induced, by the following ciicum- 
ftanccs, to conceive the ufe to which they 
were anciently applied to have been threefold, 
and to confider them at once as tombs, tem- 
ples, and observatories. If it could be 
proved beyond all doubt that the Egyptian 
pyramids were folely intended by their fabri- 
cators for tombs, the argument would by no 
means tend to difprove they were temples, or 
not uled as obfervatories. It is unneceffary 
for me to repeat in this place, that the deities, 
honoured in the Pagan world, were not origi- 
nally adored in temples raifed by the labour of 
man, but on t]^e fummits of hills and in the 
receflhs of facred caverns. According to foma 
of the moft efleemed authors of claflical anti- 
quity, the firfl temples, ever erefted upon 
earth, were fepulchral monuments, in which 

facred 
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facred rites were performed in honour of th* 
memory of thofe whom the blind admiration 
and flavilh obedience of their fubjecfs exalted, 
when dead, to the rank of deities. As, by 4 
llrain of unmanly flattery, too general even at 
tliis day through all the oriental world, they 
had compared them, when living, to the 
brighteft of the heavenly hoft, and even diftin> 
guilhed them by their names ; fo, when en- 
tombed, they paid to them the honours con- 
ferred by their abjeft fupcrftition upon the pla- 
netary train. But as the planet, by far the 
mofl glorious and confpicuous of 'them all, 
was the son, and as it was cuftomary to re- 
prefent him by pyramids and obelilks, the 
fepulchral monument likewife alTumed the py- 
ramidal form, a form which brought at once 
to their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortal. Theology and aftronomy, I have 
obferved, were, in thofe days, fiftcr fciencesi 
and, under the double impreflion of their in- 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices ufeful to the cultiva- 
tion of their darling fcience. It was natural 
for them to obferve with more filed and en* 
thufiaftic attention, as well as to adore with 
more intenfe fervor, the folar deity on the ele- 
vated apex of that temple, which was at once 

ereAedv 
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lb«£M to bis honour, and bore imprefled tl^ 
&iUtA form of his od^n majeftic beam. 

> Concerning the dimenfions of theejJterior 
lllonM that conftitute this pyramid, though 
Greaves fays he can by no means agree 
nth Herodotus and Pomponius Mela, who 
piirite the leaft ftone in it to be thirty feet in 
tognitide, yet he is willing to allow all the 
nones to be of that dimenlion, if we may be al- 
^Mred to underftand thofe words in the fenfe of 
thirty cubical feet, lince many of them are of 
I fize ftill greater than even that enormous 
itroportion. Concerning thofe of the ftones 
|vbich form the interior region of this pyra- 
^ud, efpecially of that folitary and folemn 
i^hamber in the dark bofom of this ftony re> 
ifs, his own relation is too interefting to be 
dged, “ This rich and fpacious apart* 
nt, in whl:h art may feem to have con- 
rtded^ith nature, the curious work being 
lot inferior to the rich materials, is formed 
i die heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
iill the Tides, and almoft in the 
ween the bafis and the fummit. The. 
,i die fides, the roof, of it are all made 
ft and exquifite tables of Thebaic marble, 
|ipeh> if they were not veiled and oUcured 
^l^ fteam of tapers, would appear glifter<< 

ing 
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iflg zt\i Alining. The ftones which cover this 
place arc of a ftrangc and ftupendous lengtbi 
like fo many huge beams 1/ing flat and traver- 
fing the room, and withall fupporting that in-^ 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid above.*’^ 
The room itfelf Mr. Greaves deferibes as ex- 
ceeding in length thirty-four Englifh feet, the 
confequent length of thofe amazing flabs that 
form the ceiling ; the breadth of it as feven- 
teen feet ; and the heiglit as nineteen feet ancj 
a half. 

Tbfi^e is a novel and exceedingly curious 
obfervation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, wlio vi- 
fited it no lefs than forty times, to obtain cotn^ 
plete information concerning its form and dc- 
fign, and who has given the befl: defcriptioil 
of it extant. This gentleman, after 
fenting to the general conjeiSure, that it was 
originally intended for the fepulehre of Cheops, 
pr fomc other molt ancient fovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a barbarous cullom in the oriental world, 
pf the prevalency of which I have exhibited fy, 
many ftrihing indances among the Indian nir . 
jabs ipd Tartar mpnarchs, with that ipve*f 
fejgnf whofoever he might have been, either 
Vojl.L liutpan 

' • Sff Qre^yet’i Worb, vol.i, p. 
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human beings were intombed alive : and, In 
fupport of this opinion, he advances the fol- 
lowing fads. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillet’s accurate 
furvey, “ are two cavities oppofitc to each 
other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one tunVing to the north is a foot in 
widtli, eight inches in height, and runs, in a 
light angle, to the outfide of the pyramid : 
this cavity is now flopped up with ftones five 
or fix feet froai its mouth. Tlic other, cut 
towards t!ie ealf, the fame diflance from tlic 
floor, is i)ei flct]y round, and wide enough to 
receive the two iills of a man ^ it enlarges at 
firft to a foot in diameter, and lofes itfelf as it 
defeends towards the bottom of tlie pyramid.”* 
The fonn.cr of tlicfe cavities he conjedures to 
have been intended as a kind of canal for the con- 
veyance of air, food, and fuch other nccefl'aries 
to the mircrabic beings, inclofed with thecorpfe 
of their monarch, as long as life remained to 
them ; and he makes no doubt but they were 
provided with a long cafe, proportioned to the 
fizc of the cavity, vviih a cord affixed to eacli 
end of it, by which it was drawn in by the 
perfons incarcerated, and, when emptied of 

its 

• See the whole account of M. Malllct inferted in Savary oa 
Egypt, vol. i. 
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its contents, drawn back by tliofe wlio lu])- 
plied their neccllitics from without. 1: aeh of 
thefe vidlims he fiippofcs to liavc been provided 
with a cofHii to contain liis coi pfe, and tltat they 
fucceflavcly rendered this fad duty to each 
other till only one remained, wmo mull: ne- 
celihrily want the benefit of the pious boon 
conferred by him on liis decealed comi)anions. 
The other cavity on the caft, which delccndcd 
down towards the bottom of the pyramid, he 
prefumes was meant for the palfage ot excre- 
ments and other filth, which fell into (ome 
deep place made for the purjK)lc of receiving 
them. This deep place lie would gladly have 
explored i and, had he found any thing like it 
on theoutfidc, correfponding with the oblong 
cavity within, he tells us he Ihould have confi- 
dcred it as an irrefragable tcllimony of bis Iiy- 
pothefis. But from making this fearcli he 
was prevented by the fear ot giving um!)rage 
or exciting alarm in the jealous Ar.ilnan go- 
vernors ot the country, wiiole myrniiilon; al- 
ways narrowly watch the motions ot Euro- 
peans 5 thofe inquifitive Euruj^eans whom they 
fuppofe to be guided lefs by harmlcls curiofity, 
than urged by infatiablc avarice in qucfl of 
concealed treafures, and whom they fufpecl to 
be armed with talifmans of tremendous power 
E e* 2 to 
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to tear it from its dark reccfs in the bofom of 
the earth. 

The whole of this relation is confident with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
of thofe remote aeras. Whether or not, how-^ 
ever, there be any truth in the conje£turc of 
the fovereign’s attendants being interred with 
him, this at lead is evident, from thecircum- 
ftances enumerated of the paTages for the ad- 
roiflTion of frefli air and other necelTarics, that 
officiating priefts attended in this chamber, 
made facred by the alhes of the dead, and 
performed folemn rites in honour of the deeen- 
fed. Wc have read that, in India, cakes ^md 
water were offered to the dead, without which 
offerings the ghoft of the defunft wandered 
forrowful and unappeafed. Even the diftalit 
Bpprchenfion of wanting this pofthumous bicf- 
fing, thrilled with horror the foul of the In» 
dian fovcrcign, nufhmanta.* It is more than 
pofTible, from the early intimacy of the two 
nations, that fimilar fentiments pervaded the 
breaft of the Egyptian monarchs, and that 
prtefts, either entombed for life or having tc» 
cefi to the centre of the pyramid by toOie le* 
cret pfl^ge now unknown, in alternali'fqlQef* 
fioatook up there their folltary abodei atUblted 

* 8ttf ol diU pvt i. Md p. 190. 
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to pay the funeral rites, to watch the embalm* 
cd corpfe, and light anew the expiring tapen 
This will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters of the Nik, equal* 
ly confecrated with thofe of the Ganges, the 
fecret palTage near that well, and the houfes 
of the priefts adjoining the pyramid, which 
have been minutely deferibed, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves. For what reafon, 
indeed, fhould there be houfes of the priefts ad- 
joining, unlcfs the pyramid, although origi- 
nally cretled for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed as a temple, a temple probably in which 
the moft profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the moft gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant diemons and ftained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a Ikeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long ago been reduced to its original duft. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called the 
f^rcopbagus could ever have contained a human 
body, fince the farcophagi of the Egyptians 
w^re always placed ere^, and never laid fiat } 
nor,.*? Mr. Bryant has judicioufly obferved, 
any one inftance upon record of an 
Egyptian b^g entombed in this manner. 

Ec* 3 It 
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ft was, therefore, a eiftern to contain the 
water of purification,** brought from the ad* 
joining Nile, a river, which in Egypt was 
bolden in a light equally facred as was the 
Ganges in Hindoftan, whofe waters are con- 
veyed to the moft diftant regions of that coun- 
try. and into whofe ftream the expiring Hin- 
doo plunges, in the rapturous hope of gliding 
into paradife through its confccratcd wave. 

The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal fa- 
brics was, according to Herodotus, ere^ed by 
Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about fifty 
years after the former, and Diodorus Siculus 
Hates each fide of the bafe at fix hundred feet, 
which is one hundred feet lefs than the lateral 
dimenfions of that pyramid. Mr. Greaves, 
however, found them both, in point of height: 
and latitude, to be nearly equal. The third 
pyramid, afl'erted by Herodotus to have beca 
the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, towards 
the clofe of the eleventh century before Chrifi, 
is very confidcrably fmaller than cither of the 
foregoing. As the firft has been fo minutely 
deHhbed, there is no occafion for entering 
into any enumeration of particulars relative ta 
the two latter, into the internal regions of 

• wbkh' 

♦ Sde Mr. Bryant’s Analyfii^ voKui. p/536. * - ' 

• See Dr. Skaw’s TiaVels, p. 70, 
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which no vlfihle entrance has ever 
difcovered by human fagacity. ' 

The relult of this inveftigation is, that, in 
the general form of their conftrudtion, in thi 
maffy ftones that compofe them, and in tbf 
purpofes to which they were applied, a ftrikiag 
fimilarity between thefe lofty jEgyptian edifi« 
ces and the more ancient pagodas of India, 
which, we have obferved, univerfally affunjc 
the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout. 
The obfervation holds equally true of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conftrufted with fuch mathematical 
precifion, as that their fides correfpond with 

the FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF THE WORLD ; 

and, it ftiould be remembered, that, in the 
infeription on the furface of the grand pyra- 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and inconteftiblc proof, 
that, as well in the moft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the native Egyp* 
tians and of the Indians confifted of a veoi- 
TABtB OIET. 

Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one refleftion, to which 
indeed I fltall not at prefent fulyoin any 
obfcnratioos, but the confideraf 
tion of whith will finally be of the utmt^ 
E 4 importance 
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4irtfioHanfie in futnming op the evidence re^ 
lative to this comparative parallel of the an* 
^iqiiiticfs 6f Egypt and India, deduced from 
‘■ttc examination of their proficiency in archi* 
^eftufal knowledge and cultivation of the arts 
aiid languages in general. On no part of the 
three great pyramids, internal or external, 
does there appear the leaft fign of thofe hiero* 
glyphic fculptures which fo confpicuoufly and 
fo totally cover the temples, the obelifles, and 
toloffal ftatues, of Upper Egypt; This ex- 
hibits demonftrative proof, that, at the pc* 
fiod of the conftruftion of thofe malles> 
that kind of hieroglyphic decoratbn was not 
invented; for, had that facerdotal charaftef 
been then formed, they would undoubtedly 
Hot have been dellitute of them. The pyra- 
tnids were, therefore, fabricated in atras far 
more remote than thofe afiigned them by He* 
todotus and Diodorus Siculus j in the very 
Infancy and dawn of fcience, when as yet pof* 
fibly nlankind knew not how to form the 
arched and ponderous roof, or to fupport that 
with graceful columns; Let human 
^ridc be humbled by the reflexion that fome 
bf the moft ftupendous prodigies in ardiitec* 
tdre of the ancients owed rh«r Oii^n to 
their ignorance; Had they known that wa^ 

tef 
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ter would rife nearly to the fame elevation 
tis that from which it falls, thofe amazing 
produftions of human labour, the aqueduffst 
would never have excited at once the afto*- 
nifhment and admiration of their wifer pof* 
terity. 

The prodigious dimcnfions of the sphynt 
have already engaged our attention. It exhi* 
bits another ftriking proof how eager the an* 
cients were to gral'p at that kind of immorta* 
lity which enormous ftrudtures of a fepul* 
chral kind beftow on their vain fabricators 1 
for, according to Pliny,* it was the tomb of 
king Amafis. Travellers have difeovered in 
the back part of the huge rock, out of which 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, or 
maufoleum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conftru.5tiag tombs of a vail lize, and 
at the fame time inaccellible, was in particular 
connedlcd with the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferved peifeA» 
the foul; of the tranfmigration of they 
were ftrenuous believers, defected not its for- 
mer companion during the period of its own lb- 
jouming amidfl the inferior fpberes. Though 

thqr 
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they knew its vital energy had ceafcd to ani- 
mate the various members, yet they fondly 
flattered themfelves that it continued hovering 
as a faithful guardian round its former habi- 
tation, and, at length, reluctantly left the 
mouldering clay. The foul, after this defer- 
tion of its ancient comrade, continued its ex- 
tcnfive circuit in the fucceflive animation of 
various other forms terreftrial, aquatic, and ae- 
therial, and, according to Herodotus, finally 
finifhed its wanderings in the fpace of three 
thoufand years.* 

In this comparative retrofpecl upon the 
ancient works of the Egyptians and the In- 
dians, the furprizing dimenfions of the grand 
artificial lake, built by Moeris, and diftinr 
guilhed by his name, ought not to be pafied 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, poflibly 
taking into his account the whole extent of 
that vaft valley at this day called Baber- 
Bellomah, or tbf Sea without Watcr^ ftates 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 
milcB. The modern ftatement of Pocockc, 
who gives its dimenfions as 50 miles long and 
10 broad, is, however, far more probable, 
and a lake of fuch extent might furcly be 
fufficient to confer immortality on one fo- 

vereign. 


* See HerodotiiSy Ub.ii:* p. i$Ot 
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vereign. Many of the ancient refervoirs in 
India, fabricated to receive the waters of the 
Ganges, and other great rivers, at the period 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni- 
tude fcarcely lefs altonifliing, wliile thofe of 
inferior fize and more recent date arc finiflied 
in a ftyle of execution equally wonderful, be- 
ing flanked with freeftone, and having regu- 
lar fteps defeending into the capacious bafon. 
They are numerous in every part of India, 
but more particularly in tlie pcninfula, and 
arc adapted both to political and pious pur- 
pofes. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furveying its prodigies, let us afeend to 
the contemplation of the magnificent edi- 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Pafling by Memphis, once fo famous lor the 
worlhip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the difputed fpot, let us attend to that moft 
extenfive and fumptuous ftruiture, where 
painting, fculpture, and aftronomical feience, 
united their powers to adorn the fuperb fepul- 
chral temple of Ofymandes, near Thebes, 
Ofymandes was one of the moft ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
fbverogns of remote antiquity, has been often 

confounded 
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^nf(ktnd£d with the great Oftris, It will he 
more importance to defcribe the temple 
ltfe}f, than to engage in any ufelefs dirquiTi* 
tioi) concerning the fabricator. This auguft 
holding is the mod perfect of all thofe of the 
great Diofpolis, or ancient Thebes, at prefent 
denominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ac* 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is very 
minute, but too long for entire infertion, ef- 
peciatly as it is my intention to illuftrate that 
account by the additional obfervations of 
Fococke and Norden. The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and fixty^two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po> 
CQcke thinks i$ far under- rated by Diodorus, 
fince they are even at prefent fifty-four feet a- 
hoxc ground} and, from the great drift of fand, 
\iy which fome coloflal flatues near it are half 
buried,, he is of opinion they muft have funk; 
more. than eight foot and a half. This an- 
eieut .temple itfelf, infiead of bang built ip 
1^ pyramidal ftyle, confifled, like fbme of the 
Indi^ .pagodas, of a variety of courts and 
iocl<^i;n, one within the other *; aQd»..hi 


particidar. ajirand colonadc of 

tjoped, every lide of which ^tcsid^4PoJ^ 

in ledithf; Ipftead of j>iliars, 

tihat 
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that claffic, the fabric was fupported b]r ^ 
loffal figures of animals, each compofed of A 
Angle ftonc, and carved in an antique ftyl^ 
He adds, what cannot fail to fill the re^er 
with aftonifhment at the (kill of ilie Egj^ptiaa 
arcliitefts, “ that the whole roof was contra€t> 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was all 
one (ingle (lone, and fpangled with flars on a 
fky-coloured ground.” In the interior itJ- 
ceiles were other courts, all the walls of which 
were covered with fculptures ; (bine reprefent* 
ing the warlike feats of this great prince, 
who, in reality, was no other than Selbftris t 
fome of venerable perfonages, arrayed in the 
enfigns of jufiice, like thofe delciibed by 
Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgement upon the atten* 
dant criminals ; others again performing fa- 
crifice to the numerous gods of Egypt, dil^ 
tingutihed by their refpeftive TymlMls. fn 
the centre of thefe courts were llatuea nf ft 
gigantic fize, one of which reprefented ^0^4 
niandes himfelf, difiinguifhed by this 
tibn : I am Ofymandes, lung of Idi^. it 

ftny one flioold be delirojis of knowflil^ 
kihd Cf a prince I am. arid' wheie 
him ezed mj exploits !” Around this prin* 
dpftl ftatue wete other coloflil itif 
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fuppofed relatives, in, various attitudes. But 
what conferred on'this fumptuous temple its 
greateft • celebrity, was the vaft circle of 
wrought gold, a cubit in tliicknefs and 365 
cubits in circumference, denoting the days of 
the improved year, on which were marked the 
heliacal rilings and fettings of the ftars for 
every day of that year, with the confequent 
prognoftications of the Egyptian aftrologers.^ 
This circumftance I have elfewhere urged as 9 
remarkable proof of the early and deep profit 
ciency of the Egyptians in aftronomy, lince 
the temple of Olymandes is aflerted by Scali- 
gfr on Herodotus , to have been crefled by 
Sefollris, after his Badrian expedition, delig* 
nated among thofe fculptures, thirteen hun- 
dred years at leaft before the Chrillian »ra. 
lilts great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyfes, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before the 
^fomraencement of that sera j and Mr. Norden 
d^tes, “ that, at the period of bis vifit to 
tl^t^mple, in 1738, there ftill appeal^ to 
he th* . mark where that circle was fixed.^f 
Pksdorat informs us, that the whole 

extended one mile and a ^uarttf 

■' - ' ■ '■ ■ -in 

.• OMrSfo. P»ce4. 
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in clrcUmfecence } and a plan of the wholfr 
with defigns of particular parts, may be Jee^ 
in the 40th plate in Dr. Pococke’s Egypt. 

Thus fuperb, thus magnificent, was the 
fepuichral temple of a deified mortal. 
Let us turn our eye to yonder ftill more amar 
zing pile of ruins, and mark, amidfl mouii’. 
tains of fubvertcd columns and coloflal ftatuet 
overthrown, with what profufion of coft and. 
pomp the ancient Thebans adorned the temple 
of Deity itself. The moft ancient of the 
four temples that adorned Thebes was indeed 
allonifhingly fuperb, and worthy of the citjr. 
which Homer calls eK«ro/4ffvXof, or poilciling 
a hundred portals ■, that celebrated city 

Which rpread her conquers o’er a thoufand ftates. 

And pour’d her heroea through a hundred gttet* 

This defeription, whether the word lK»r$fun» 
X»s be confidered in a literal fenfe, or only 
as a finite ufed for an indefinite number, Ab* 
cifively points out the period of the proudcA 
glory of the Theban empire, which, as Ho- 
nut's corre^nefs may be depended upon, waf 
idioiit Uk -time of the Tn^an war, that 
20^;yei»^befi)ie the Chriftiaa-«m»’ TUt 
^icuioikSMe fimold-be mtend^ to^ andwfll 
Wiof great klP^rtMice w^etL we.^aU«caiS- 
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mence our inveftlgation concerning the dir« 
puted priority of the Indians and Egyptians, 
in point of national population and gran* 
deur. “ The circumference of this moft 
grand and moft ancient temple, according to 
Diodorus, was thirteen ftadia, its height for* 
ty-five cubits, and the breadth of its wails 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its ejcter* 
nal magnihcence, he obferves, were its internal 
decorations, and the offerings witli which it 
was enriched) for their intrinfic value afto- 
nifhing, but ftill more fo for the exquilite 
delicacy with which they were fabricated.’’ 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en- 
tire in his time in confiderable fplendour, but 
that the gold and filver ornaments, and uten* 
fils, with all the coftly ivory and precious ftpnes, 
which it once boafted, were pillaged by* the 
Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the tem- 
ples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that, by 
the artifts carried in captivity to Perfia, the 
proud palaces of Perfepolis and Sufa were 
built. Eut, though that point be difputable, 
there, cannot be a doubt that they were doco^ 
rated i^itb their fpoils, and enriched widt 
tbeir treafurea. Even in the rubtufb coQeiStT 
ad aogether, after the infttiable watke ol 
^:a:itingcr bad gratified tcfplf a fdondotv' 
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und, after the fire had exhaufted its ragoj 
there were found of gold more than 300^ 
talents, of filvcr near 2300 talents/*^ 

Of the original plan and exifting ruins 
of this grand temple, unrivalled in the uni* 
verfe, Pococke has given an accurate deferip- 
tion and defigns *, and Norden, whom hi$ 
tyrant Arabian efcort prevented from landing, 
has prefented us with correft views of the fe^ 
vcral gateways. Of the principal and moft 
fuperb portal, with the (lately obelifles before 
it, art engraving, taken from the latter tra* 
vcllcr’s beautiful drawings, forms the frontif* 
piece of this volume. Its aftonifhing depth 
and mafTy folidity feem to promife an eter- 
nal duration to this iramenfe edifice j while 
the obelilks bid fair likewife to remain ai 
ipimortal monuments of the (kill and cor* 
reft tafte of the old Egyptians. The thick- 
nefe of the portal is forty feet, and the height 
of the obelilks, each of which confifts of 
one folid block of granite, is fixty-three feet 
four dnclieet bcQde what remains buried be* 
neith the drifted fand. The completion of this 
nui§m6(Wt fme feems to have fat^n the labour 
of Qiiif aga^ and the decoration of it the 
pddeof tha fucceffive monarchs of Tbebea* ^^ 
: Ff* 

• Diodorus Sicttlos, UUii- ctp. 
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Eight fovereigns might have refpeftively gain- 
ed defervcd immortality by the ereftion of 
the eight different gates, each of which is ft- 
niflied in a different ftylc ; fome towering in 
fimplc majefty without ornament, and others 
totally covered with the moft beautiful hiero- 
glyphics. 

Proceeding farther you come into the fa- 
cred library, with a very remarkable inferip- 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders 
JccT^im : the difpenfatory of the foul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of 
Egypt, with their various fymbols, were finely 
fculptured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thofe two remarkable fculptures exhibited in 
his forty-fecond plate, reprefenting the cere- 
mony of carrying Ofiris, the gubernator mundi, 
in his boat ; the firft borne by twelve men, 
the fccond by eighteen. Thefe have been re- 
engraved in Mr. Bi7ant’s Analyfis; in corro- 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his' 
ingenious book principally turns, and the 
outlines of which are exhibited to the reader 
in page 353 of the firft part of this differtation. 
A ceremony, rCfcmbling this, at this day pre- 
vails in India, which poffibly might have had a 
fimilar ori^n, I mean that of annually com- 
mitting the image of Durga to the Gauges, aft* r" 
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the celebration of her rites on the folcmn feftl- 
vity of that goddefs. Among the particular 
hieroglyphic figures on the walls, Dr. I’o- 
cocke obferved “ one that had a tortoife on 
the head for a cap,” mod probably that Her- 
mes, whofe emblem was the tediido, the pro- 
per fymbol of the god ot clogucncc and tnulic, 
the former of which douhtlcfs gave birth to 
the Apollo of Greece, and the latter to his 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will be remem- 
bered, was the god who iliif taught the 
Egyptians letters, and accompanied Oiiris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach 
mankind the arts of agriculture. He is, theic- 
fore, here properly attended, as Pocockc farther 
relates in his defeription of the fculirtures of 
this magnificent room, by a man leading four 
bulli with a ftring, (Po^ocke, p, io8,) and with 
inftruments of facrifice to the fun, of whom 
Ofiris, in his mythological charadter, is the re- 
prelentative. Dr. Pococke mentions alfp other 
fculptures, with hawks heads, the bird facred 
to the Nile, bearing the conlecratcd crofs, a 
fymbol explained in a preceding page. Dior 
dorus has mentioned likewilie, as pait of thefe 
fculptur^s, a reprefentation of the annual of- 
F f* 2 ferinj 
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fering to the deity of the gold and filver cof- 
le£fed out of the mines of Egypt. And no- 
thing furely could be more proper than the 
offering of that gold and filvcr to the folar 
deity, whole beams, penetrating into the deep 
reccllcs of the eartii, matured, in its dark 
bofom, the glowing ore. The fun, failing 
round the world in a boat, is one of the molt 
frequent fymbols of t!ie Egyptians, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their Ihoulders, 
were doubllels nieasu to lhadovv out the tweha 
months. All thefe circumlfaiices alluded to the 
celebrated expedition of Oliris, mentioned 
above, upon which, as 1 muft enter at large 
in the early period of my hldoiy, it is un- 
necclfaiy for me in this place to expatiate. 

In giving an account ('f the internal rc- 
cefl'es of this temple, Dr. Pococke* de- 
feribes “ a dark granite room of more than 
ordinary fanftity,” winch he thinks was the 
place allotted for the noble virgin, who, ac- 
cording to Strabo, j* was annually, in a very 
lingular manner, conlecrated to the deity. 
The Egyptians, liowever, not only confeccated 
virgins, but, like all the otlier nations of the 
ancient world, profufely flted in facrifice the 
blocd of human beings. They in particular,. 

at 


• Pococke, p. 95, 
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as Diodorus informs us,* facrificed red-haired 
men at the tomb of Ofiris, becaufc his mortal 
enemy Typhon was of that colour. Bufiris fa- 
crificed Thracius to appeafe the angry Nilej 
and three men were daily ficrificed toLucina, 
at Heliopolis; inftead of which, king Amafis 
afterwards humanely ordered as many waxen 
images to be oftered. h fimilar ftory is rela- 
ted by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac- 
tice witnefled by a recent traveller. This A- 
rabian author is by name Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of 
Egypt, which M. Vaticr tranflated into French, 
and affirms that it was anciently a cultom of 
the Egyptians to {iiciifice to the river Nile a 
young and beautiful virgin, whom, arrayed 
in rich robes, they hurled into the dream. 
The ancient Perfians, we have remarked from 
Herodotus in a preceding page, obferved the 
fame inhuman cuftorn ; for, when Darius ar- 
rived at the Strymon, he caufed nine young 
men to be throwm into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this barbarous cuffom may be trked in E- 
gypt ; for, according to M. Savary, “ they 
annually make a clay ftatue in the form of a 
F f* 3 woman, 

* Diod.Sic. lib.i. p.99. 
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woman, which they call the Betrothed, aiid, 
placing it on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of the prince of the faithful, throw it 
into the river previous to the opening of the 
dam/’* This reminds me of a palTage in 
Sonnerat, who fays the Indians, to fomc of 
their gods, at tliis day facrificc horfes made of 
clay, an undoubted fubftitutc for the Aswam- 
.EDHA JUG. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mahomedans themfelvcs are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho- 
nour that they have, both in India and Egypt, 
uniformly endeavoured to put a flop to thefe 
bloody facrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
effected it in a manner of which Miirtadi, a fu- 
perftitious Mohammedan, has given a curious 
^ relation, by throwing into the water a letter, ad- 
dreifed to the Nile, and commanding that river, 
in the name of God and Mohammed, to flow 
with its ufual •abundance and fertilize the 
land; which beheft the river immediately 
obeyed to the aftoniflimcnt and convcrfion of 
the infidels. In India their fevere mul(5ls 
on thofe infatuated women, who commit 
themrelvcs to the flames on the faueral pile of 
their hufb^nds, have rendered that horrid 
practice far lefs common j and tire Engjilby 
sliding ri^eir authority to that of the Moham> 

medans, 

• Saviry’s Letters on Bgypt, toI. i. p» 1 18* 
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meclans, have greatly contributed to aholifli 
the bloody rite in the precinfts of their do- 
main. “ Here," fays Dr. Pococke, “ I fi- 
nilhed my obfervations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the firft of poets and 
hiftorians that are now extant j that venerable 
city, the date of whofe ruin is older than the 
foundation of moll other cities ; and yet fuch 
vail and furprizing remains are Hill to be fecn 
of its magnificence and folidity, as may con- 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with- 
out fome extraordinary accidents, they mull 
have lafted for ever, as, in faft, feems to have 
been the 4 ntention of the founders of them.’’* 
M. Saivary having vifited this celebrated fpot 
fo recently as the year 1779, it vvill doubtlefs 
gratify curiofity to fee his account of the two 
magnificent ruins juft deferibed. The en- 
trance into the Icpulcbral flirine of Ofyman- 
,des M, Savary deferibes to be “ under a 
portico fixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this malTy marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we difcover the work of the ancient 
E^ptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide} at the entrance is an immenfe ballH 
F f * 4 • containing 

• Sc* Poceck*, p. 109. 
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cbHtaining eight- and-twenty columns, flirty 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at the 
bafe ; they ftand each twelve feetafunderi the 
enormous ftones of the cicling arc fo perfeftly 
joined and inferred one in the other, as to ap- 
pear to the eye one folc marble flab, a hun- 
dred and twenty-fix feet in length, and forty- 
fix in breadth > the walls are loaded with innu- 
merable hieroglyphics, among which is H 
multitude of animals, birds, and human fi- 
gures, The traveller recognizes, among the 
defigns engraved on the marble, the divinities 
of India •, the rudenefs of the fculpture bc- 
fpeaks antiquity and art in its infancy:"* M» 
Savary concludes this defeription witHafleing, 
Have the Egyptians received thefc deities from 
the Indians, or the Indians from the Egyp- 
tians i I hope to be able hereafter to give a 
fatisfadfory anfwcr to this interefting queflion. 

M. Savary ’s defeription of the prefent ap- • 
pearance of the auguft abode of the deity 
above-deferibed is too interefting and too fpi- 
rited to be omitted. < 

Near Camac, we find the remains of one 
of the four principal temples, mentioned 
Piodoros Siculus. There are eight entraneet 
^ iV.theee of which have a of gi- 

, . gantk 

f M. Leitcn on Eg]^pc» vol. iL p. 6. 
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|antic fize, ftanding in front,' with two col(^al 
Aatues, on each (ide of the fphynx, which art 
refpeftively cut from a fingle block of marblo 
in the antique tafte. Crolfing thefe majeftic 
avenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 
feet wide, fifty-two in height, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in length. The entrance into 
thefe is through pyramidal gates, and the ceil- 
ing is formed of ftones of an afion<(hing fize, 
fupported by the two walls. Thefirfiof thefe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfectly 
polifhed. Colofial figures, rifing fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
fidcs} without, are two ftatues, thirty-three 
feet high $ the one of red granite, the other 
fpotted with black and grey ; and within is a- 
nother, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 
hand, that is to fay, a phallus, vbicb, a- 
nmg the Egyptians, wastbe Jymbol of JtrlUity. 
The fecond portico is half deftroyed { the gate 
has only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigan- 
tic fize, one towards the foutb, the other to- 
wards the north. j£ach front of the third por- 
tico is covered with hieroglyphics of colofial 
figures ( and, at the entrance of the gate, ate 
remains of a ftatue of white marble, dtp 
trunk of which is fifteen feet in circumfe- 

tmotf 
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/ Inencti and the ftatue itielf wears a: helmet* 
found which a ferpent is turned. The fourth 
portico confifts of little more than walls, almoft 
entirely deftroyed, and heaps of rubbifli, among 
which are parts of a coloflus of red granite, the 
body of which is tJiirty feet round. Beyond 
thefe porticoes, the high walls, which form the 
firft court of the temple, began. The people en- 
tered at twelve gates : feveral arc deftroyed and 
others very ruinous. That, which has fuffered 
kaft from time and the outrage of barbarians, 
feces the weft. Before it is a long fphynx ave- 
fttie. The dimenfions of the gate are forty feet 
m width, fixty in height, and forty-eight in 
thicknefs at the foundation. This gate, fo 
mafly as to appear indeftruftible* is in the 
ruftic ftylc without hieroglyphics, and mag- 
nificent in fimplicity. Through this we enter 
the grand court, on two of the fides’of which 
there are terraces, eighty feet in width, and 
ratfed fix feet above the ground. Along thefe 
are two beautiful colonnades. Beyond, is the 
lecond court which leads to the temple, and^ 
by its extent, equals the majefty of the build* 
ing« It is likewifie embellilbed by a double co- 
lonnade ^ each column is above fifty feet in 
and eighteen in circumference at the 
hafef^ Their capitals are in the form of a vafe* 

over 
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over which a fquare ftone is laid, which prcf^^ 
bably fcrved as a pedeftal for ftatucs. Two proi* 
digious coloflal figures, mutilated by violence, 
terminate thefe colonnades. 

" From this point the aftoniflied eye furvey* 
the temple, the height of which is moft fur- 
prifing, in all its immenfity. Its walls of mar- 
ble appear everlafting. Its roof, which rifes in 
tlie centre, is fuftained by eighteen rows of 
columns. Thofe {landing under the moft lofty 
part are thirty feet in circumference, apd 
eighty in height; the others are one-third Icfs. 
The world does not contain a building, thd 
charaftcr and grandeur of which more forcibly 
imprefs ideas of awe and majefty : it feems ade- 
quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
formed of the Supreme Being ; nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but with reverence.”* 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the TEMPLE, proceeds to deferibe the ad- 
joining PALACE of Luxore } but that venera- 
ble pile, from his account, feems to be greatly 
altered fince the period when Pococke vilited 
it ; and is rapidly haftening to a total decay. 
The extent of ground on which this Iplendid 
palace ftood is reprefented to be very fpacionij 
as well as Us courts, ** which are coteredt 

«ndcr.. 
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tnder porticoes, lupported by columns forty 
feet high, without cftimating the ample bafe 
buried under the fand. Pyramidal majeftic 
gates, abounding in hieroglyphics ; the re- 
mains of walls, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
overturn j rows of coloflal marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in the 
ground ; all declare what the magnificence of 
the principal edifice, the feite of which is 
known by a hill of ruins, muft have been. 
But nothing can give a more fublime idea of 
its grandeur than the two obelifks with which 
it was cmbelliflied, and which feems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a folid block of gra- 
nite, feventy-two feet high, above the fur- 
face, and thirty-two in circumference ; but, 
being funk deep in the fand and mud, 
they may well be fuppofed ninety feet from 
the bafe to the fummit : the one is fplit to- 
wards the middle j the other is perfectly pre- 
ferved. The hieroglyphics they contain, di- 
vided into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, 
projefling an inch and a half, do honour to 
the fculptor. The hardnefs of the (tone has 
preferved them from being injured by the 
air. Nothing in the whole circle of art can 

be 
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be more awfully majcftic than thefc obe- 
lilies.”"* 

In conlidering the prodigious ftruflurcs of 
the Thebais, we ought not to have palTcd, 
unnoticed, the ftately portico of ’Acumou- 
NAiN, ot which a beautiful engraving is gi- 
ven by Pococke, but of which M. Savary’s 
account, being more ample as well as more 
recent, is heie inferted, 

“ Four miles north of Melaoui is Achmou- 
nain, remarkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbiflt, that furround 
it, is a ftately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five leet wide, 
and fupportal by twelve columns, the capital 
of which is only a fmall cord. Each is com- 
pofed of three blocks of granite, forming, to- 
gether, a portico of fixty feet in height, and 
twenty-four in circumference. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely roumlcd, and loaded 
with hieroglyphics, the line of which begins 
by a pyramid, the two others arc fluted. 
The columns are ten feet diftant, except the 
two in the centre, which forrii the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten enor- 
mous (tones cover the portico in its whole ex- 
tent, and thefe are furmounted by a double 

nw| 
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row } the two in the centre, which rife with 
a triangular front, furpafs the others in gran- 
deur and thicknefs. The fpeftator is afto- 
nilhed at|J>eholding {tones, or rather rocks, 
fo ponderous, raifed fixty feet high by the art 
of man, The furronnding frieze abounds 
with hieroglyphics, well fculptured, contain- 
ing figures of birds, infe£ts, various animals, 
and men feated, to whom others appear to 
prcfent offerings. This, probably, is the hifto- 
fy of the time, place, and god, in whofe ho- 
nour this monument was erected. The portico 
« 7 as painted red and blue, which colours arc 
effaced in tnany places; but the bottom of the 
architrave' round the colonnade has preferved 
a gold colour furprifingly bright. The cieling, 
alfo, contains ftars of gold fparkling in an a- 
jzure fky with dazzling brilliancy. This roo- 
n'ument, raifed before the Perfian conqueft, 
has neither the elegance nor purity of Greriaii 
architefture j but its indeftruftible folidity, 
venerable fimplicity, and majefty, extort, at 
once, allonilhnjent and admiration.* 

The portico of Dendcra; alfo the ancient 
Tentyra, of which an engraving is prefented 
to the itader on the fame plate with the per- 
fheflive tfiew of Elcphanta in the former por- 
• tion 
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tton of this work, is too ftupendons an cciifiee 
not to attract the attention of him who wan* 
ders, in folitary contemplation, amidft the 
ruins of the Thebais. It is thus deferibed by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 
this century, and found, like Tavernier, a no* 
ble patron in Louis the Fifteenth ; one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the moll munificent re* 
wards; and whofe total degradation there* 
fore from imperial fway, grateful feience can* 
not behold without a iigli. “ Having walk* 
ed,” fays M. Lucas, " for Ibmc time among 
the ruins, heaps of ftones and marbles, I per* 
ceived at a diHance a large and extremely 
beautiful building; and, going up t(» it, { 
was aftonilhed to fee a work which might' 
juftly have been accounted one of the wonders 
of the world. I came firft to the back part 
of this edifice, which was a great wall, with* 
out any wuidows, confiru£lcd of large Hones 
of granite marble, of a dark colour, and en- 
tirely filled with bafs-reliefs, larger than life, ’ 
rsprelenting the ancient DEiriks op E* 
GVfTt JPtTH ALt TSSTR ATTHrEUTkl, IM’ 
niPPBRBMT ATTITUDES and fior this reas* 

fon 
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ton 1 had it engraved on the iame plate with 
the Elephanta fculptmes, reprefenting the 
deities of. India with their rcfpeftlvc attri- 
butes. “ Two lions of white marble, thicker 
than horfes, in half relief, are fculptured on 
this wall. Hence I pafTed along the other 
fide, which is likewife full , pf bafs'feliefs, 
and hath two lions as large, and lltuate like 
the former, at the diltance of about 300 paces, 
till at length 1 came to the grand front of this 
flately fabric. Here I faw a veftibule, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by fquare 
pilaHers. A magnificent periftyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
together could fcarce embrace, extends itfelf 
on both fides the veftibule, and fupports a 
flat roof made of ftones fix or feven feet 
l^oad, airdof an extraordinary length* The 
ceiling of this roof was once, painted j for, 
there flill remain flrong marks of the a>- 
lours. The columns are made of vail nrafles-) 
of gr^ite marble, .and charged with biiuro^ 
glyphics in bafs-relief y each has its chapiter^ 
compofed of four womens heads, with tbeif > 
headdrefs, placed back to back, fo that the fW 
f«ces.^pear like thofe of Janus.’’ They;ate» 
doubtiels, the four heads of I$.is Pmusi aU 
ludiog, like ijie four heads of jBrahma, who 

h 
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is, ALL n, and all that ever was; 
to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M, Lucas procectL; Thcfe 
heads are of a fizc proportionate to the thick- 
nefs of the columns. U|)on them dicre refts 
a' fquare bafe, mnde of one ftoiic, about fuc 
feet high, rather longer than rcpicfentcd on 
the plate, illuftiative of tliis ruin. A kind of 
cornice of a fingular, b^t not inelegant, fa- 
fliion runs all along this pcrillylc, and termi- 
nates what remains of this palace. There 
are, over the middle portico, two large dra*. 
gons, folded together, and refting their heads 
on vaft wings flrctched out on both fides of 
them. Although thefe columns arc fo deeply 
burieddn the ruins that only one half of themi 
appears, yet we may judge of their height by 
their circumference ; and, according to the 
exact rules of architefture, their (bafts were 
lifty-five or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bafe, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
deferibes on the front of the portico, and 
which invariably decorates that of all tlie - 
Egyptian tcrtples, is the celebrated Hemptlia, 
or Egyptian Trinity j. for, 'he might have a^* 
ded, tliat in the roiddte of it was the or- 
olobc, out of whidif the ftr^tents and tlw« 
■Votrl. Gg* ^lapi 
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wings proceed. I have obferved before, that, 
by the dragon, the ancients only meant a large 
ferpent. Lucas feems to have been mifled, 
by the wings that {hadow them, to call them 
dragons ; but the wings, in faft, iffue with 
the feipents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore for the re- 
gions nearer the fource of the Nile, there is 
one circumltance peculiarly deferving of con- 
fideration, and which has attrafted the no- 
tice as well of M. Lucas as of a late very 
celebrated invelligator of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, M. De Pauw. The reader may re- 
member that the artift, employed by Go- 
vernor Boon to take copies of the fculp- 
turcs at Salfette, plainly traced on many of 
the ftatues the paint and gilding with which 
they were anciently decorated. The fame fpe- 
cics of decoration is ftill more confpicuoufly 
vifiblc on the temples and ftatues of Thebes, 
and thefe united circumftances remarkably cor- 
roborate the conjefture offered towards die 
clofc of the firft part of the preceding volume 
of Diflertations, that they are only relics of 
ancient Chaldsan idolatry, the idols of which 
appear, from the pidurefque defeription of 
them there cited from Ezekiel, to have been 
fedptured and adorned in a manner ftrikingly 

fimilar. 
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fimllar. M. De Pauw, in his profound trca« 
tifc entitled Recherches Philofophiques fur lea 
Egyptiens et les Chinois, is of opinion that 
the art of painting flourifli ’d in Upper Egypt 
in high perfedtion in very remote aeras, and 
that, from the ftrong remaining traits of the 
vivid colouring, it is evident that they mull 
have underftood the art of making their co- 
lours brilliant and durable in a manner un- 
known to their pofterity. 

As we afeend ftill higher that rich maga- 
zine of buried treafures, the Thebais of E- 
gypt, in queft of a few other remarkable an- 
tiquities, more immediately conne^ed with 
our fubjedV, and as we pafs along the wind- 
ing Ihore of the Nile, let us not forget that, 
like the Ganges, its waves are hallowed by 
the fuperAitious natives. They call the Nile, 
fays Mr. Volney, “ holy, blefled, facred ; and, 
on the appearance of every frefh inunda- 
tion, that is, on the opening of the canals, 
mothers are feen plunging their children 
into the ftream, from a belief that thefc 
'waters have a purifying and divine virtue.”* 
The Ganges, we have obfcrved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, flows from the hair of Veefli- 
nu ) end the Nile is Paid, in the often-cited 
Gg* 2 treatiA 
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treatife of Plutarch, to be the efflux of Ofi. 
ris, who is at once the great principle of 
moifture, fignified by his floating like Brahma 
on the leaf of the lotos in water, and the fource 
of fecundity, typified by the prolific phallus, 
as Sceva, in India, is by the generative l in- 
cam. 

The Origin and Progress of Archi- 
tecture CONSIDERED WITH REFE- 
RENCE TO THE ASTRONIMICAL AND 
MYTHOLOCICAI. NoTIONS OF THE 

Ancients. 

It would be unnecelTary for us to afeend 
the Nile beyond Luxore, were it not for the 
fake of Hill farther illuftrating my aflertion, 
relative to the wonderful feature of fimilarity, I 
mean in point of grandeur and form, that pre- 
vails in the architecture of thefe two moft 
celebrated empires of the ancient world. Rai- 
fed in the infancy of fcience, the ftupendous e- 
dificcs of the Thebais have now, for above 3000 
years, withftood the raging elements and the 
violence of corroding time. Sublime in native 
rnajefty, they tower above the bolded efforts 
of every fuccceding race of mortals to rival 

themj 
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them ; and, while they fill us with awe and 
reverence, excite in us the utmoft aibnifh- 
mcnt, that it was poiiihlc for mankind in the 
dawn of the arts to raife fabrics at once lo lofty 
ancl'fo durable. Oriental AKcm ri-c turi: is 
deeply connerh’d with oriental n > roRv, fince 
it was an innncniorial cuitom iinoii:thout all 
the E:\ft for the ca|'/cive3. takm in battle, to 
be employed by the vidor in eicelini;- fabrics, 
the fculpturcd walls of wh.ich recouLd his 
triumphs, while it', colllv decorations announ-* 
ced to poderity his riche.', and inai;nificencc* 
The hieroglyphic Iculpturcs on the Icpulchral 
temple of Sefolh is are dired' i>roofs ot tins af: 
feriioit. Some ot the lineft aliiices of lV*r(ia 
were raifed after tlic demolition of t:ie Er;yp- 
tian temples by Cambyfes. Alexander, on 
his return from Peifia, leemed to liave aimed 
at acquiring immoitality by his ttUj)cndous 
efforts in architecture j and the barbarian Ti- 
mur, in later periods, enricned tne imperial 
city of Samarcand not Icfs by the labour of 
Indian architects than the glittering fpoils of 
the Indian metropolis. A rctrofpecfive hifto- 
ry of aichitcdure will alfo be uleful to mark 
the progiefs of fuperftition, fincc the carlicft 
created edifices bore imprefled the marks of 
the reigning devotion# The fubjeft, generally 
G g^ 3 conlidcre(^ 
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confidered, opens a wide field for inveftiga. 
tion, and I lhall eafily obtain the pardon of my 
readers for taking rather an extended review 
of it, for it is curious and interefting, per- 
haps, beyond inoft others in the whole range 
of antiquities. Let us, according to our ufual 
method, commence our rcfearches at the foun- 
tain head of information; let- us revert to 
periods, when as yet the cedar and the palm 
fecurely reared their lofty heads on the moun- 
tain, and the rude granite repofed undifturbed 
in the dark bofom of its native quarry. 

Born in the deep lliadcs of the foreft, or 
nurfed in the dreary folitude of caverns, 
which formed the firft human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
mode of conftrufting houfes for themfelves, 
and crefling temples to the deity. When 
; chance, or neceflity, led them from thofc 
lonely retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudely formed of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, fet in a 
circular manner into the ground, and the 
fuperior extremities terminating at the top 
In the manner of a cone, or fugar-loaf, gave 
the firft. idea of that pyramidal form of 
bqildi^, which, in regard to temples, the 
iolil^ fuperfiition afterwards confecrated and 

rendered 
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rendered permanent and univerfal during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguilhing and godlike attribute of 
rcafon, had not dildained to allbciate with 
the beads of the defert ; nor did they now 
refufe, in the infancy of feience, to receive 
indruftion from the provident martin, the 
fwallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iffued, filling up the 
interftices of their brittle habitations with 
leaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in- 
deed, expreflly affirms this of them; exemplo 
fumto ab hirundinum nidis ;* they copied the 
example of the Iwallows in building their 
nefts. 

When mankind increafed in numbers and 
aiTociated in larger bodies ; when they found 
their (lender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to refill: the violence of the contending 
elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 
ilorm, or deluged by torrents of defeending 
rain j they formed the plan of erefling more 
fubllantial fabrics, and the folid trunb of 
of trees were, by their increafing knowledge 
in mechanics, torn with violence from the 
earth, for the purpofe of conftrudting, for 
.Gg* 4 then>mves, 
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themfelves, a more fecure and ample abode, af 
well as, for the deity, a temple fuitable to the 
grandeur of their conceptions concerning his 
nature and attributes. Thefe unhewn blocks, 
arranged in long and regular rows, fuftained 
an elevated roof compofed of fimilar blocks, 
placed flat upon them, and longitudinally 
traverfing each other. They contrived, how- 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperftition, 
gradually to contraft the afeending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal foim. I am 
afraid that even at this d.ay, after fo many ages 
have elapfed, the veftige of the fiift grand 
fuperftition, fo general in the ancient aras 
of the world, is too apparent in the lofty, 
fpires and pinnacles with which the facred 
fdiftces of Europe are decorated. 

; The genial warmth and nutrition beftowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
adore him, not merely, I firmly believe, as 
the brighteft of the orbs, but as the noblefl; 
fymbol in the univerfe of that eiof, 

ibat unknown God, to whom the Athtnian^ 


erected an altar, and of whom all memory 
an^ traditid| was never wholly effaced from( 
the buman mind. The lofty obelifle anef 
fpiral (pbtn».h,lymb 61 ical of that beam, lliot uj^ 
m f^idn where mankind incrcafed, and 
‘ ' Hhn 
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the temples of Mexico, as maybe feen in the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes 
Egypt, afliimed the form of his all-vivifying 
ray. In fucceedingages, firf, and the other; 
elements, of w'hich their rapid advance in 
phyfical knowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful pro))crties, upon fimilac, 
principles, received a kindred homage. The 
form of the facred edifice varied with their, 
varying theology, and temples were now 
erected of a quadrangular fafliion, as well from 
their veneration of the four elements, which, 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage q£| 
fuperftition, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
points of that univerfe, the fyftcm of which, 
they began more accurately to comprehend. 
The pyramids ol Egypt, built with fuch aC*, 
tronomical precilion as to front the four quar- 
ters of tile world, and the quadrangular pa-, 
goda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, exhi-s 
bitcld ill the former portion of this work, ate, 
remarkable inftanecs of the union of thefc two 
predominant notions in the ancient fyftems of 
theology > and the period in which the* for-^ 
mcr were erefted, could it be afcertained* 
mig ht poffibly pdnt out the preciie 
in which they were firft bteoded tt^Uier ii| 
liuttiyftemi 
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In thefe public eredtions for the perform* 
ance of the national worlhip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians Angularly raanifeftcd itfelfj for, 
it is very remarkable that nearly all the anci* 
dnt, accounts of the aftonilhing fplendour and 
magniAcence difplayed in their buildings 
are wholly to be conAdercd as referring to 
the tennples of the gods, and to fepulchral 
ediAces. The former, their fublime notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impoAible to ered in a Ayle too 
coftly } and, with refpeft to the latter, Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us they paid little at- 
tention to the building and decoration of their 
domeftic habitations, for they eAeemed them 
only as inns in which their reAdence was 
tranAtorys but the fepu/ebres of the. dead they 
Confidered as everlaAing habitations, and 
therefore bellowed upon them all the decora- 
fioni of art and an unbounded profuAon of 
expence.* 

It was impoAible for aftronomy not to have 
had great infiuence with the ancients in forming 
file plans of their buildings, butefpecially their 
teu^lei, bdtauft, upon that aftronomy was prin- 
dpillyfoonded the bafts of the popular fuperfii* 
la thtf conrfb of die dctenftve aftronomicat 

d%iifickn^ 

f OMi Sie, ^ L sif. 
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difquifitions, into which it will be abfblutelf 
fieceflary for me to enter hereafter, in older to 
render the ancient Sanfcrcct hiftory of Hin« 
doftan intelligible, I (hall have various oppor- 
tunities of evincing how deeply their phyfical, 
and efpecially their lidereal, ipeculations regu- 
lated their proceedings in this point. Two or 
three inftances of this kind only lhall be here 
particularized from the two moft ancient and 
authentic hiftorians, Herodotus and piodoroa 
Siculus. 

In the extenfive and beautiful plains of 
Chaldaa, I have before obferved, adrono- 
my probably had its birth, and on thofe 
plains were certainly made the firft accurate 
celedial obfervations. According to Pliny, 
Belus inventor fuit fidcralis feientia:* that 
is, Belus firft cohered together and reduced 
into a fyftem the Icattered obfervations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handed 
down by tradition from the preceding nce» 
and his mite-diluvian anceftors i for, there 
can be little doubt but that maidcind, ftroefc 
with the beauty and fplendor of the heareniy 
bodies, foon the creation to count 
their numbw and obienre tbw.' motions. The 
oaaijo^bite ia ^ no theinx ia|d«baUi^ Ih^ 
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ifte intention of erefting that immenfe py^ 
RAM ID, the tower of Babel, was with a view 
to render it, what the pyram d^ of Egypt in 
fucceeding ages were doubtlefs in part intend- 
ed to be, ftupendous theatres for fuch aftro- 
nomical obfcrvations, as tlieir limited ac- 
quaintance with the principles of that fcU 
ence enabled them to make. The walls of 
the great Babylon ittelf are faid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num- 
ber of the days of the ancient year * If that 
hiftoiian may be credited, the future invader, 
of India employed in that vaft undertaking no 
Icfs than two millions of men, and one ftadi- 
um was erefted every day till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, the 
length of which the mcafure of their circum- 
'ference was intended to reprefent. In jufticc 
to Diodorus, it Ihould be added, that he pro** 
feffes to take this -account from Ctefias; for, 
he fubjoins, that, in Alexander’s time, thofe 
walls were in circuit 365 furlongs j a circum-t 
ftance, however, which by no means deftroys 
th^ credit of the firft account. It rather 
ftrves an additional teftimony of the great 
atti^tion of the aiKients to aftronomioali 

inquiries]^ 

* Dlod. Sic% vol.i. p. ui. gdit. 
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inquiries, fince it is moft probable, that;; 
when they had more accurately fixed the du- 
ration of the folar year, the circuit of the city 
walls was, by fome fucceedin^ fovereign, en- 
larged, that the number of furlongs might 
exactly correfpond with the aggregate amount 
of tire days added to the ancient year. 

There is another very extraordinary in- 
ftance, recorded by Herodotus, of the ipecu- 
lations of aftronomy influencing the archi- 
tectural defigns of the fovereigns of the an- 
cient world, which is exceedingly to my pre- 
fent purpofe, but withal is fo Itrongly tinc- 
tured witli the marvellous, that I Icarcely 
dare to infeit it. I cannot however avoid 
laying it before the reader, who will cre- 
dit the whole relation as a fact, or reject 
it as a fable, in proportion as he may en- 
tertain a high or inferior degree of efleent 
for that hiltorian. The palace, erefted by 
Dejoces, according to tliis writer, the firl^ 
king of the Medes, in tlic great city of Ec- 
batana, was fituated upon an eminence, tht 
floping declivities of which were furrounded 
by circular walls, one beyond tlie otber^ 
and the outermofl of fuch prodigious extent a# 
to be fixty ftadia in circumference. Here it 
i> defeeving of notice, that fattj waa 
V mouf 
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jnouf dftronomlcal period in all fyftems of 
Aliatic aftronomy. Hence it was, that it be. 
came afterwards fo important in all their chro- 
nological calculations : it particularly at- 
traft? our notice in the great fexagenary cycle 
of China, and is, Sir William Jones informs 
ns, the ufual divifor of time among the In- 
dians. Thefe feven walls, doubtlefs intended 
by their number and their decorations to de- 
iignate the feven pla.iets, rofc gradually one 
above the other on the afeent of the hill, fo 
<liat the battlements of each appeared dif- 
tinftly over thofe of the next in order j thofe 
battlements were entirely painted over with 
various colours : the firft was white from the 
balls of the battlement, the fecond was 
black, the third was llained of a purple* co- 
lour, the fourth was of Iky- blue, and the 
fifth of a deep orange ; but the two inner- 
moft walls were moft glorioufly decorated, 
for the battlements of that neared the pa- 
lace were covered with burnilhed gold, and 
the next to it with plates of filver. That 
^ fun was fymbolized by the circular wall 
of gdd, and the moon by that adorned with 
filver, cannot pollibly be doubted, when wo ' 
fonfider,- that in the cave of Mithra, firft in- 
fiituted m the Median mountains, the ' orbo 

of 
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of the fun and moon were formed of thele 
metals, and that the chemift at this day de- 
fignates thefe planets by the fame colo&rs: 
nor can we hefitate to pronounce that the 
planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were in like manner intended to 
be typified by the remaining walls, refpcc- 
tively adorned with white, black, purple, 
blue, and orange, although the reafon of their 
ufing thofe particular tints may not be fo im- 
mediately apparent.* But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it feems to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean fyftem of the univerfe, 
which places the fun in the centre, 700 
years before the birth of Chrift, the period 
when Dejoces flouriflied, and dimtnjlratet 
.in what region, viz. the higher Afia ; and of 
what venerable race of fages, I mean the 
philofophers of the old Chaldxan, Perfian, 
and Brahmanian, fchools, Pythagoras obtain- 
ed thofe profound ftores of knowledge which 
rendered him fo illuftrious in Greece, and 
have crowned his name with fuch defisrved 
immortality. Although the colours, above-' 
enumerated, are not cxacfly the colours of., 
the difierent planets, as marked down by mo4 

denk- 
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dern aftronomers, yet the circumftance of 
their being thus denoted, proves that they 
had fo nicely obferved their afpefts as to have 
diftinguidied a variety in the colour of the 
light of alt of them \ a variety fcarccly dif- 
cernable, but by the nicelt inTpcclion, except 
in the inftance of the ruddy Mars. The real 
colours of the remaining planets arc ftated by 
Huygens, and other aftronomiers, to be as fol- 
lows : the orb of Saturn has a deep bluilh call, 
and it is remarkable that Sani is thus dcpifl- 
cd by the Indians; Jupiter appears of pure 
white; Venus, however brilliant, is not with- 
out a tinge of yellow; and Mercury is mark- 
ed by dazzling radiance tinged with light 
blue. 

Wc come now to confidcr the ftylc of the 
columns of the ancient temples. 

Trunks of trees, I have obferved, rudely, If at 
all, fculpturcd, placed perpendicularly, and 
ranged in regular rows to imitate groves, with 
other trunks of trees placed upon them tranf- 
verfely, formed the firft temples. Such were the 
oarlieft columns architefture could boaft; fucli 
was the mod ancient unadorned roof. By 
degreed, that roof received the impreffion of- 
the graver’s inftrument, was adorned with 
ftais and other fculptures, fymbolical of the 
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hoft of heaven ; and was painted of a fapphirc 
blue, to imitate the colour of the cloiKUefs 
(ky. The ponderous mis-(liapen colur.iu', 
alfo, which (lipported tliat roof, be ;a i 
ally to receive the poliih which ait be to.vs, 
and the beauty which juft proportion imparts. 
The wonderful fabric of man himfelf, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, ♦ impreffed upon the 
firft Greek archite£\s the charms of that pro- 
portion, and the fevsral orders originated in 
the contemplation and imitation of the mode 
adopted by the almighty Architeft himfelf. 
Taking the meafurc ot the human foot, and 
finding it to be in length the fixth part of the 
height of the whole body of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their columns, and 
made thofe of the Doric order, the firft in- 
vented, fix times ns high as the diameter, in- 
cluding the capital. The conception was in 
every refpett accurately juft ; for, indeed, man 
may Ifc truly denominated a noble column, 
of which the fquare bale of his feet forms the 
pedcftal ; his body the lhaft ; his head the ca- 
pital; and thence it arofc that an order, ha-^ 
ving the proportion^ flrength, and beeiuty, of the 
human body, was univcnally introduced into 
the more fubftantial cdif ccs of the ancients. 
Vot. 1. H i * Suc^i 

• Sfi Vitrtivias dc Archiieftura, lib. W. cap. l« 
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Such is the account which Vitritvius gores us 
of the origih of the firft of the Grecian ordets, 
denominated Doric, from Dorus, the fon of 
Hellen, who erefted at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this fine 
of proportion. The genius of Greece was 
diftinguilhed by elegance j that of Egypt by 
magnificence. Different, however, as was 
the ftylc of their architefturc, there are evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif- 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 
are known fucceflively to have travelled to 
Improve themfelves in every branch of thoft 
fcienccs for which the .Egyptians were fo re- 
nowned. What they faw they accurately co- 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
have too fuccefsfully laboured to make their 
borrowed excellencies pafs upon poftcrily' for 
genuine inventions of their own^ Dorus 
fiotnifhed about the year, before Chrift, 
1000$ but there is fcarccly a temple in 
Upper Egypt fabricated in fo late a p^od. 
T^hebes and her hundred portals, the vsdif h> 
Eyripth with its twelve palaces and ita-tfaree 
^uiand chambers, incrufied with fculjpti|r^ 
diuhle» the great ftatoe of Mem^^ 

«[ith innhinerable pyramid and obefili ^ 
ex^uifite beauty Mattered over * 

todntry* 
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country, for its prodigies of every kind tlw 
envy and wonder of the world, were at that 
moment ftanding, proud teftimonies of the 
architeChiral Ikill of the old Egyptians. There 
is every reafon, therefore, to think that the hy. 
pothefis, upon which the Grecian archite6l:urc 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
that they were fully acquainted with, though 
they could not always adopt, the moft etaft 
rules of elegant proportion. But farther, 
when, on infpeding the fuperb ruins of the 
temples of Effnay and Komombu, (engraved 
in this volume,) we find them adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly refembling 
thofeof their mod beautifulordef; and «()>»• 
dally when we are convinced, as wc nluift he 
from hiftory, that the Egyptians could not 
have borrowed the model of them from 


Greece^ while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were deeply indebted to the Egyptians in the 
iii^ important points of their theolo^^ and 
philofophy : the moft dired evidence fteiM 
to arife that the Egyptians were the originals. 


ind the Gredcs the copyifts. In faft, the 
Af^eBdous and amazing edi^ of ‘ttvi 
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proportion which diftingulthes thC Icify.. tn#- 
jeftic but more elegant Grecian temples. The 
vaft columns, neceffary to fopport fuch im- 
menfe edifices, awed the mind by their gran- 
deur and elevation, but are not without th«r 
peculiar and charaderillic graces, as may 
be fecn in the various and correct fpecimens 
exhibited in the fixty.fixth and fixty-feventh 
|)lates of Pococke’s Egypt. Undoubtedly 
^e great difference between the Indian and 
Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the former nations, whofe anceftors carried 
away with them, from the flupendous excava- 
.tiohs on the heights of Caucafus and tlie 
mountains of the Thebais, their former 
.rcfidence, architectural notions of the mpfk 
nwful and magnificent kind, impreffed upon 
their minds by the conftant contemplation 
nature in her molt gloomy and majeftic.fornq. 
JLet the reader turn to Abul Fazil’s ac(x>utU 
in the Ayeen Akbery, of the natural cavern^ 
,in. the mountains that feparate Perfia frqi|t 
Tndit; . let. him read the extracts infer|ed in 
a^Totmer page, from Pococke and Nor4$% 
.relatiye to thofe of the Thebais j 
diphus. said Bruce, on the ^thiophui .roj^ 
templi^i and he will npt wonder 

line 
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liine dForts in architedure of thole who be^ 
held what the roverei|n archited had accom4 
plifliedin this way, among tliofe deep and rug-< 
ged reoblTesj theimmenfe hollows fcoopedby 
her hand out of the eternal rocks, and probably 
ufed as the firft temples ; the vaft arches by 
which mountains of granite were united j 
and the coloffal columns that fupported thofe 
arches, whofe broad bafe feemed to be fixedi 
as it were, in the centre of, the earth. The 
Greeks, in the Leflcr Afia, accuftomed to no 
fuch awful objeds in nature, aimed to chant) 
the beholder by the beauty and elegance of 
their buildings rather than to aftonifll hy tho 
grandeur of dcfign and by dupendous elet 
vatiuo. The lefs daring genius of that na- 
tion, as Well in their domedic as facred edi- 
fices, led them to imitate nature in her hum- 
bler rather than her magnificent wal|i j tt) 
copy tlieiexquifite workmanfhipof her pladtq 
hand in the arbour of twining jclfamine, aq^ 
the |)flW!?r of fragrant myrtlft rather 
thd }ofty grove of the afphing cedyr ai)d widisy 
ly-br^ching fir. It jaiud dill, however, by 
qwnrf thtt the Grpejes, jn tbpir afchitcauis, 
fooojctii^ jofe -tq the , true fubliine ; ; fih<^ • 
nothing in ail Egyptt ,0f» 

01% ^ prti 4 |, exceed the b#9>Wnt 
Hh^3 
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iedne^ vv^e^d m ^ defig<n» or the esqoifttt 
beauty in the execution* of thofe three gitod 
temples, defcribed fo minutely byFau6triUi 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens^ 
that of the great Diana, at Ephefus } and 
thkt of Apollo, at Delphi. 

' It is this maffy folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal hiatute of 
ilthilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
irchitefture. ' The columns in the caverns 
Elephanta are probably the oldeft and mo|i 
ttaffy in the world. They are'4MK’ind|ild 
lofty^ becaufe the immenfe incumbedi 
tain above forbade it. This vaft exeavlljl^ 
frota the living rock it feems to have %d«n m > 
ihbentioh of the fabricators to form ftupendcmf. 
hi length and breadth rather than height f tmdl 
aftonilh^ indeed mult every beholder beto ^d 
Shytivhefe fuch an excavation, and fb fupeirbtr 
aycortted, nearly lao-feet fquarel Ttm'^in 
hf the j)ilhirs was dictated by the eonilidera* 
tfcirf of- -the irnmenfc rock they iufkin-^ 
bil>Ve':‘bidt ’fhdr -proportions are wetl pfi^l^ 
''ithd^bdth the columns and the cApitab 
^ ’Kirtei^ti ‘thofe of Thebes and PeffetMie. 

i ■ ’■j-i -r;; T; ■ 

we hdve dbfei^ 'ftiun 

B(if ; haye/fhe^^pearahceirf l'^^ 

fliidh ipiieb^ Sib by ^ of tli 
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incumbent mountain " and it is remarkable, 
that feme of the moft ancient E|^ptum«i^ 
luffltu, engraved in Pococke’s 66th platq^ 
have this fweUing towards the fummit : he 
himfelf obierves, “ that it is poffibie this fort 
of fwelling, inverted, might give rife to the 
firft capitals made in the fliape of a bell.”* 
Again, Mr. Hunter obfcrves, tliat over the 
tops of theft columns, there runs a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, refcmbling a beamt and 
Fococke informs us, that, over the capitals 
of the pillars, the Egyptians laid iquarc 
:^ 9 i^«forming an architrave, which travcr- 
idMi tdte whole breadth of the building, to 
#eit a lighter air } and often upon them, a 
-^^cotid tier of fquarc ftones was placed, which 
traverf^ the room longitudinally, and made- 
it appear ftill higher.'^ He refers us, for a 
fpecimen of this mode of fabricating the roof, 
to his print of Komombu, of which, as it is 
ci^taved iq this volume, the reader may form 
his own j^gement, and compare with the 
^«Hut ftones that lonptudipally ttaverft t^ 
roof of th? eicphanta pagoda, tPgraved in 
: ■ Hh*4 

• P«eecke»iEOTt. H-h Pocotte,! 

««* tit eril> (mm iW B«*P<iMi !«(*•« 
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, piJlarr bf Egypt are fltited wd cluffertdli'ke^e 
^diah colunms. They arc afiifcMftafiy.tf^ 
not 'ungraceful, in their form; they Hate a 
u|^ifar fwell towards the'fumihit, and thw art 
i^dliy decorated with the facred lotos. 

. in returning from caverns to the confide^ 
'ntioh of grove-temples, and of the columns 
mbrc immediately imitative of the trees that 
fbrmed thofc groves, it is proper to remarlr, 
'tltat foine particular trees, for jeafons prin- 
cipally to be found in phyhcal refearchef, 
>vere cbnfidcred by the ancients in aiight pe- 
culiarly facred. Among thefe, in -Egyptj the 
'i>aim-tree ranked higheflr; and, for this rear 
'fori', that fpecies of tree was* moll frequeritly 
'nfed iil the facred buildings of that country, 
‘he indeed they afterwards were in thole of the 
’||t®reW8: I do not fay for the fame cauft ; 
fcH %at‘tvas connedled with the Sabiari idoN 


^Iwhich thc’latter were taughtt»deMft. 
hial ^ite of ^hf iteration -of the 
'ilOT pidin-treea; and of the general CBtth' 
dtat ^iaot in E^pt, which ’aboluii(i 
'"cd.tifitb noble gro|res<^ them, ia allegedHf 
hav| |> 9 a .the Jollowing ; they tho)i|^|^ the 

in the year, a “ 
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fmbimi • of' the moon/ from whbft 'twefirwi^ 
noal 'fevolutiont thofe months are fOnn«|. 
■'W^hethef or not there be any truth in thii a^ 
iitmatlon, I am not naturalift enough to 
know ; but it has been remarked, by Pococke, 
that many of the moft ancient pillaia in the 
Egyptian temples “ bear great refembhuice 
to paim>frees, and that their capitals are made 
in imitation of the top of that tree, when all 
the lower boughs are cut off :• and poflibly,** 
he adds, ‘‘ the palm-trees, faid to ^ cut in 
Solomon’s temple, might be only pillars, or at 
lea^pilaflers, of this kind.” In his plate of 
Egyptian pillars may be fecn various co.^ 
lurons of this defcription, and a very remark* 
able (me belonging to the temple of Carnacb. 
Several of the capitals alfo in the following 
plate bear an evident fimilitude to the expandr 
ed. top of trees with their branching foliage 
ciA off JOT compreflcd. < C 

Since 1 have mentioned the Done onier» it 
originating in the proportion of a man’s ho* 
dy.r-the curiofity of -the readeri not yerfed in 
tyafcience, maj perfaiqis be Ratified by bj»- , 
ing-iriftirined, from, tlm iiuiie author, tbac^ 
oi^|0 vhid 

• PlWt(iic*(Xgjr^ f4> i> P«”|^ 
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templation of the delicacy and beautiful pro* 
.portions of the female form ; for, of this or- 
4er, it is the ellablidied maxim, that the dia- 
meter be exactly one e/^i/6 part of the height 
of the whole column. Our author adds, that 
ihe bafe of this column was made in the 
manner of a coiled rope, to imitate, in fome 
meafure, the ornamental drefs of the feet in 
thofc ^ys ; that the volutes on the capitals 
■jvere intended to reprefent the head-attire and 
^aceful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 
each fide of the face; and that the fhafts 
were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow- 
ing robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre- 
<oian artifl again indulged too much the vani- 
-ty of a nation, whofe ambition it was to be 
.thought the foie inventors of all arts and 
Sciences; for, long before the Pelafgic colo- 
nies had emerged from barbarifm, the beauti- 
ful columns in the temple of Ifis, at Philae, 
were adorned with the head and plaited hair 
■of that goddefs, as may be feen in Pqcocke. 
The vthiUs, a part of architefture mqrc ge- 
-nerally flippofed to be thus formed in imita- 
tion of lihe twifted bark of trees, are to be 
icen on moft of the capitals of Egyptian 
^(dumns ; and the pillars of ^iephanta 
and Perfepolis were jftuted, when as yet 
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probably bo plaited robes were made to d^Qi* 
rate the elegant form of the Grecian matron. 

But let us coufider the laftof the three ce«. 
lebrated orders of Greece, (for, with the Ita* 
lie orders, called the Tufean and Cumpofit^ 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt* 
lefs, in airy elegance exceeds them all, and 
favours more than any of the others of the 
refined tafte and purity of Grecian architec* 
ture. The account which Vitruvius gives of 
the origin of this order and its capita l is botH 
curious and intcrefting. The Ionic column, 
we have obferved, was fabricated after the 
model of ftrength and fymmetry exhibited in 
the human frame in general } the Ionic, to 
reprefent the graceful proportions and delicacy 
of the female form ; but, in the elegant Co* 
rinthian, that harmony and that delicacy were 
carried to the utmoft limit of human (kill to 
imitate, in copying the ftill more enchanting 
graces and exquifite lymmctry difplayed in the 
female form, at that age when every charm un- 
folds itfelf, and beapty brams fprth in its full 
perfeftion. The diftinguifliing feature of this 
order, in which the diameter is one tenth part of 
the height of the whole column, is its nobler 
elevation j and its poflefling greater elegance 
^ undiminilhed ftrength. The inveH^ii 

of 
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of its, rich and ornamented capital is attri. 
buted, ‘ by Vitruvius, to the foilowing acci- 
dent. A young Corinthian female, who was 
on the' point of marriage, fell fick and died. 
Full of affedion and comjjairion, the nurfe, 
Under whofe tender care fhe had been brought 
upi hurried to the tomb of departed beauty, 
and placed upon it a balket, containing fome 
vafes filled with the flowers of Acanthus, 
which the dear deceafed had valued during 
her 'life, and which had been cherilhed by 
her foftering hand. To preferve from the in- 
jury of the w'eather thofe tender plants, 
which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride, flie covered the balket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which in the 
enfuing fpring, when vegetation was renewed, 
the ftalks and leaves of the growing plants 
forced themfelves ; but, being kept down by 
the weight of the tile, alfumed a form fimilar 
to the fweeps of the volutes in architecture. 
Callimachus, a famous fculpior of that age, 
whom, for the delicacy with which he 
wrought in marble, the Athenians called Ca-r 
tatechnos, pafling by the tomb, admired the 
manner in which the flower encompafled the 
balket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, tiic capital of the Corinthian column. 

The 
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The ftory is very elegant, and not improba- 
ble ; but it fhould not be forgotten, that the 
columns of Elfnay and Komombu, engraved 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great rcfemblance to tliofc of the Co- 
rinthian order ; and that the cup, or vafe, of 
the majeftic lotos had long before formed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be 
I'cen on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, 
engraved in Norden.* Dr. Pocockc inclines 
to adopt the opinion above-hazarded in re- 
gard to the Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
tirft outlines of the Corinthian order j and 
Mr. Knight, who favv very deeply into the 
phyfics, both of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology in their llrudurcs, 
fpeaks to the fame purpofe in the following 
decided manner: “ by comparing the co- 
lumns, which the Egyptians formed in imiu- 
tion of the Nelumbo plant with each other, 
and obferving their different modes of decora- 
ting them, we may difeover the origin of 
that order of architecture, which the Greeks 
called Corinthian, from the place of its7«//®- 
fed invention. We firft find the plain bell, 
or fced-veflel, ufrd as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot- 
tom,' 

• See hie Traveli, vol. i. p. *15. 
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tom, to give it ftability. In the next inAance, 
the lame feed-vcflel is furrounded by the 
leaves of feme other plant, which is carved 
in different capitals, according to the different 
meanings intended to be exprefled by thefe 
additional fymbols. The Greeks decorated it 
in the fame manner with the leaves of the 
acanthus and other forts of foliage; while 
various other fymbols of their religion were 
introduced as ornaments on the entablature, 
inftead of being carved upon the walls of the 
cell or lhafts of the columns.” The intelli- 
gence conveyed in the following fentence is 
extremely curious, and well deferving the at- 
tention of the artift : “ One of thefe orna- 
ments, which occurs moft frequently, is that 
which the architects call the honey-suckie, 
but which, as Sir Jofeph Banks clearly Ihcw- 
•cd me, mult be meant for the young (boots 
of this plant, viewed horizontally, juft when 
they have burft the feed-veffel, and are upon 
the pmnt of fallying out of it.”* 

Lucus, the Roman appellation for a grove; 
is, by Servius, thought to be derived « luetndt, 

bom 

• Sm Mr. Kmght*s ctirioai medited book on the Phallic 
Worlhip of the Andeocs, p. 91. The reader will find, in • 
fotare page of thii volume^ • foil acconoi of tike lotoc and its 
wonderful properties 
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froth the€res that were kept perpetually burnr< 
ing in the central receffes of the facrcd grove. 
The fun was never permitted to (hine on the 
confccrate8 fires : they were therefore cherifh- 
ed in the deepeft and inmoft fhadcs of thofc 
fylvan retreats ; (hades fo thick and clofcly 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabrica- 
ted in fucceeding ages to rcfemble thofe groves, 
that part, which might more properly and 
emphatically be called the temple, that moft 
holy place of worlhip, into which the priefts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi- 
tulating the wiihes of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permifllon to enter, wa* 
the interior adytum, or fanftum fanftoruia, 
where the Deity in perfon was fuppofed to re- 
fide, and where the facred fire, his purefi fym- 
bol, was eternally cherifhed. .This adytun 
too was either in the centre or in the inmoft 
i^eefs; and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the furrouoding ailcs, and 
the majeftic columns, were only fpkndid a<U 
jon£ts to increafe the pomp of public dcao- 
tion, and infpire the mind with religious am 
and holy horror. To demonftrata this in P9- 
gard to temples, fornn^ to itftmhic gnowe^ 
(ibr thofe formed more immediately in imit»> 

tion 
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tion of the ancient cavern-temples, iidedicated 
to the Mithraic fuperftition, and fymboli- 
cal of the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our confideration afterwards,) it will 
bCi neceflary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
clafs. To inveftigate more fully this curious 
fubje£l, we muft, for a fliort period, relin- 
quilh the regions of the Higher Afia and E- 
gypt for a more wefterly clime, and confult 
tlie beautiful produdions of the Greek and 
Roman clafllcs. 

Vitruvius deferibes the ancients as not lefs 
attentive to the fituation, than to the elegant 
conftrudion, of their temples. In choofing' 
that fituation, the quality and attributes of- 
the Deity were always fcrupuloufly regarded. 
Thus, to the fupreme gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
Were erefled on lofty eminences, command-; 
ing an ample profped of thole cities. To 
Mercury, the god of traffic, temples were- 
built in the fpacious forum, and near the em-; 
poRum -of. commerce. ApoUo, the god of 
poetry, : and Bacchus, the feftive god, had, 
their teaaplea near the theatre, that alternately; 
refolded with mirth and fong. The robult. 
Hercules, iounortal by the Isdiours heendu*j 

red, 
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red, had his temple near the circus, whcK 
the public games were celebrated ; or the am- 
phitheatre, where the athletic exercifcs were 
taught, and gladiators combated. The tem- 
ple of Venus was placed without the walls 
of the city, left by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted, and the 
chafte matron feduced. Tliofe of Mars and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without the walls,} 
that of the former god to prevent every occa- 
fion of civil difl'enfion, that of the latter tQ 
guard againft the danger of the fires that per- 
petually blazed on his numerous altars. £- 
ven in the .article of the order of architecture 
that diftinguifhed tire columns of thofe tens^ 
pies, the fame c|rcumflance was attended to } 
for indance, tfie drong Doric order was allot- 
ted to ^e temples of deities, renowned foe 
valour and delighting in war } as Mars, Mi^ 
nerva, and .Hercules. To deities, whofe at- 
tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tendemeii, 
as Venus, £lora, theMufes, and the Graces,, 
they: aligned the elegant Corinthian order} 
whUer t^ .i^o^ D^U%' Bacchus, and ot^i; 
deitjeft •d^guid^iiiteither by peeuliar aoi^ 
teriiy [they conl^rsted the {oniff; 

jti^hich i? pfirferyed % happy n»dip«; 
betwfgp^t^.tff fl|ben. . Bttt« 

yw.i. li* 
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'this, t6 the form of their temples thus ereft. 
ed, they paid no lefs attention than to the or- 
der and fituation of them. For reafons before 
adduced, fome were pyramidal, fornequadran- 
gular, and fome oval and circular. Of thb 
latter kind were all thofe dedicated to the’ fun, 
moon, and planets, whofe orbs continually 
revolve in vaft circles. To Vefta, alfo, whe- 
ther conlidered as the clement of earth or fire, 
they built circular temples ; and to Jupiter, 
when confidered as the perfonified aether, they 
raifed temples exaftly after the manner of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo- 
lume, uncovered in the centre, and furrouild- 
• tti with porticoes. That fpecies of Hindoo 
temple, it is natural from analogy to fttppofe, 
Was originally ereftcd in honour of EendRa; 
the Hindoo Jupiter and Divelpiter, orgOd of 
the firmament. 

We come now to confider, in a general 
manner, the arrangement and decorations oi 
the ancient temples, externally' and interhidlyi 
I fay in a general manner, becaufe, as T ali 
liOt vtrittng a regular hifiory of tirdutedtot 
there is no occafion in this place to etttef IM 
ali'theimnQtise of technical deftripti*^^- flpi 
ifibft belebrated temples of the aneieht 
WiRt of die ilylethe aneien'ts ialled 

"'■itis 
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»*s, from mf(, circum, and imfii*, a ioingi 
for, this fpccies of temples had wings on all 
the four fides, compofed of a fcries of infula* 
ted columns, extending quite round the exter- 
nal part of the edifice. Of the peripteres 
there were two kinds, the dipteres, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns j and the 
pfeudo-dipteret, from which the internal range 
of columns was taken away, and which kind 
of temple Vitruvius honours with a very high 
encomium, as the invention of H^rmogenes, 
who, by this means, enlarged the portico, 
and gave it both airinefs and elegance, A- 
mong the great variety of diftinftions in 
ancient architefture, I (hall only mention two 
other kinds of facred fabric, as being more im- 
mediately connefted with the fubjeft of orien- 
tal hiftory, that which they denominated Mo- 
NOPTERic, and that called Hvp.«thiiom. 
The Monoptere was a circular edifice without 
walls, having a dome fupported by columns, 
and was, doubtlefs, the invention of Zoroas- 
ter, or fome ancient zealous fire-wor(hippcr 
offerlia, to preferve the confeefated fiaihes 
that glowed on their altars from being exdii'- 
guilhed bj the violence of ram and tempeftl. 
The Hypsethron, a word formed of vm, fui, 
and oi^, tht 0ir, was, on die cootraryi a 
li* a circolar 
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circular edifice, or portico, Aipportcd by two 
■ of columns, one raifed above the other, 

. ahd without any dome. On the front of the 
- temple was ufually placed a coIoiTal ftfttue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated j and the 
•gate, in general, though not univcrfally, was 
placed at the Weft end, that the afpeft of the 
worfhipper, on his entrance, might immedi- 
ately be direded towards the Eaft quarter, 
,tvhcre the ftatues of the deity were plac^, 
and whence, as from the region of the rifing 
fun, the propitious god might feem to look 
down with fmiles upon the proftrate adorer. 

; The facred edifices of antiquity had in 
common three grand divifions, the part 
called the anti-temple, the N«(>r, or temple 
itfelf, which was the fame as the nave of 
.modern churches ; and the adytum, or; pe- 
nctrale, into which, as before obferved, all 
ingicefs was forbidden to the prophane vul- 
gar. The columns withia the temples vyerp 
arranged to correfpond as much as poflible in 
manner and number with thofe without. 
.'The moft celebrated temple at Rome, that 
of . Jupiter Capitolinus, formed in thedipterift 
l^ion, will ferve as an exemplar to direft 
11^ to gratify our inquiries. It is very 
^tukablc that this grand edi%c was det^cat^ 
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to the three deities, Jupiter, Juno, apd Mi»- 
nerva; thefe auguft perfonages, honoured 
with joint worftiip, as Bifhop Horfley has 
juftly obferved, formed the triad of the 
Homan capitol. They had three chapels, or 
fmftuaries, ereited in the inmoft part of 
the temple j the whole length of which, 
according to Nardini, cited by Mountfaucon 
as the mod accurate delineator, was two 
hundred feet, and the whole breadth, in- 
cluding the two ranges of external columns 
that formed the wings, was one hundred and 
eighty.five feet. Through the whole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 
columns, one on each fide, forming the 
internal ailes, or wings, of the temple, and 
terminating in the two chapels of Juno and 
Minerva, to which they refpeftively led j while 
the more fpacious central avenue, which 
formed the nave, immediately terminated in 
the chapel of Jupiter, which was placed in 
the middle between thofc of the two other 
guardian deities of Rome.* Vitruvius, 
whofe ten books “ de Architeftura,” of all 
thole written in ancient periods upon the 
1 i* 3 fubjeiti 

.* Coafalt'Moantftacoa, w the ktoni vorgin* oT vIuilf 
lik^^ttiei the plan of thii umple and thoCe of the soft 
ripnoai thv.sstitttwwM ve tihibi^d. 
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(ul>je£(, hm ilone reached pofterlty, having 
hccn nay principal guide throughout this dif. 
quifition, I thought it proper to illuftrate his 
pdfitions by a furvey of the principal temple 
of the empire in which he flourilhed i for, 
he was patronized both by Julius and Auguf« 
tus Cafar. Let us return by way of Greece 
to the country whofe fublime edifices firft gave 
oecafion for thefe refleflions, and confider, 
as we pals that celebrated region, the plan 
and dimenfions of two of her moft magnU 
ficent temples, that of Diana, at Ephefus, 
one Of the feven wonders of the world, and 
that of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens. 

With refpefl to the former, there is a eir- 
eumllance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo* 
grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previoufly ailerted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz, that the (brine of 
Diana at firft conlifted only of a niche in 
the hollowed trunk of a i,arqe blm, in 
which was placed tbeftatueof the goddefi^ 

' who, in faff, is only ibt firntjul mttbtF 
tU ptrfmfod, as is abundantly teftifisd by 
'her nnmerotts breads fwcUing with the .inilfc 
•of nutrition, by which univeriid nature ii 
^^^pprted. Pliny deferibes the fopw b 

• YUS P7eiq«0|(4i 9i«rip(is, ^ 
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which facceeded to the venerable elm of pro- 
phecy, as four hundred and twenty feet jn 
length, and two hundred feet in breadtbu*. 
Its vaft roof was fupported by one hundred 
andtwenty-feven columns, fixty feet in height, 
ereded by as many kings, and thefe columns, 
of which thirty-fix were moft richly carved, 
and one of them by the famous Scopas, run*, 
ning through the whole length of the build*^ 
ing, ferved as well for its decoration as foB 
the divifion of the internal parts of thet 
fabric into the various partitions ufual in an^ 
cient temples ; as the ailes, the nave, and<!th(! 
^nffuary. This temple, according to Viftu<i 
vius, was of the Ionic order, and was lik&f 
wfe of the Difteric kind, having two ranges 
of columns, in form of a double portico, 
extending quite round the outfide of it, and 
the fimilitude which fueb an aftoniflting nnro- 
her of columns, both internally and exter*. 
pally, ronft give the whole to an imoirale 
grove will be eafily conceived by the naden 
But, farther than this, the idea leems to have 
bceit alive in the mind of the architeft | , lor^ 
the inner roof was formed of cedw* ud it 
had a great l|iir-dare which went to tho wuj 
and which, howeyer iocndihln. 4 }i^ 
II* ♦ appnr, 

* PfiailNiuBUb liSinwi. csp. 14. 
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ajppear, was form^ of a (ing^e 
Tdconclqde, this magnificat fabric took 
tvfrb hundred years in* erefting .and finifting j 
dnd,'in ^ite of the frantic aft of the ambir 
lious Eroftratus, who, to render himfelf im- 
rtidrtal, fet fire to the glorious pile, tha 
fame of the grandeur of this augult (hrincT 
'will for ever flburilh as well in prophane as 
fecrcd hiftory, whofe pages unite to record 
the celebrity of the temple of tht great Diana 
Ephejiam ; that temple whofe majdtic 
^Ifafs and malTy marble walls the thundec 
of Paul’s eloquence (hook to their deep foun- 
dkfions, and made the hireling fabricators of 
litT fher Jkrinti tremble left her magnijktnct 
JEutU be dellro<fed-, the magnificence of that 
reddefs ‘whom all Afia and the world wpr^ 
pppedi* 

■Gf the temple of Olympian Jove, as wall 
aa of alt the more famous Greek temples, 
Paufanias, in that defcription of Greece wbick 
KBi' tfavers through the country enabled hiat 
to' l^ve with fuch accuracy, hds bequeathed 
plenty a mpft curious, interafting, and pacf 
ii(diMr, aecopnti This temple, reputed like* 
wiib diie of the wonders of the world, accdfd^ 
1n| t6^ die' ifyflenl} adopted by the andentt,#t| 
“ iotkaai^ 

• AfttiLc* 17. " 
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a ftyle'correfponding with the qualities, (In^ 
and fun£fion, of the deity, -was of the Doris 
order, an order the moft ancient and ftronn’ 
of all the three, and of that peculiar fafhion 
called perijlyle, from vtpt, cirtutii, and 
a column^ in which the edifice was furround- 
ed with only a fingle row of columns. It wai 
of dimenfions greatly inferior to the formei^i 
being only, according to this author, 63 feet 
in height, 95 in breadth, and 230 in lengthy 
but within its proud walls were difplayed the 
fculptures of Phidias and the paintings -ed 
Panaenus. From each extremity of the mar- 
ble roof was fufpended a large vafe richly 
gilded and burniflied j and, from the centre of 
that roof, hung a gilded ftatue of Victory, and 
a (hield of beaten gold, on w’hich was engra- 
ved a Medufa's head, with an infeription, in- 
timating that the temple was ereofed to Jii^ 
ter after a victory. Along the comilh, ab^ 
the columns that furrounded the temple, hiuq; 
twenty>one gilt bucklers, confecrat^ to 
j^f, by Mummibs, after the Tacking of 0(»- . 
riftth. Upon the pediment, in the front, wpl 
t*‘triHo 0 al ju{nteri and on each Tide of 
gdifiWetn'finitptured; with exquifite fluU, 
adl reptdtttttkms the d# 

’ ik*--.” 
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in the Qlyqijnc g^mei, with vari- 
other fymbolical figures, allufive to the, 
QrHk mytholc^. The entrance into the 
tcmpk was through gates of brafs, where two 
aanges of columns, fupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne and fta* 
tw of Jupiter, the mafter- piece of Phidias. 
lilQthitig in ancient or modern times, if we 
except the fagious peacock-throne of India, 
fOUld cq.ual this beautiful and fplendid pa- 
geant. Inimitable for its workmanfhip, this 
fiipcfb piece of ftatuary was entirely compel 
of gold and ivory, artificially blended, and 
{cprcfented the king op gods and men, with 
t ^lendid crown upon his head, in which the 
yidlorious olive was imitated to perfection, 
filling upon a throne, whence a profufion of 
gold and gems (bed a dazzling r^iance, and 
where ivory and ebony, intermixed, united tb 
iorp a Itriking and elegant contrail. In his 
jight hand J upiter held a victory compofed like- 
|dfi:of gold and ivoryi bislefthandgrafped a 
j^tre, molt curioufly wrought, and refulgent 
airjunds of precious metals, on the top 
|^|vhichfep°^^‘i hearing, in his ta- 

the thd»^ct-bolt of the onufipotont. 
^e ihofsa^ricli pallinm, or mantl^ of|ii9 
gifid wfii? 9C b^ito^goWf and, in 
yon-' ' ' ' ^ 
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Jng folds of the latter, a variety of 
and flowers were richly engraved. At the 
four extremities of the throne were as many 
Vi£lorie$, who were fculptured in the attitude 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod upon f 
proftrate Viftory. The throne was ereAed 
Upon pillars of gold, upon which, and the gor> 
geous pedeflal, were carved all the greater di> 
vinities of Greece; and particularly Apdlo, 
guiding the fiery chariot of day, on which 
Phidias had exerted the utmoft powers of his 
wonderful art ; while Pansnus, in a rich al« 
femblage of the livelieft colours, to hdghten 
the effeft of the moft glowing image^, bad 
difplayed all the energy of the painter’* go* 
nius. A rich canopy expanding above the 
head of Jupiter, and over his magnificent 
throne, was adorned by the hand of the 
former with reprefentations of the Hooaa 
and the Gkaces ; and on the great ballui^ 
trade that encircled the bafe of the wholci 
and guarded it from the too near ap|^raidcj| 
of the numerous ftrangen who came to 
Sure and adore at this fumptuous flMdtN^ 
thfi?pen<a of the latter was yiffile 
m&urerque and noUe poitnuts, whidi ,’%|f 
| OT| |ly ^ipiaaeA the jno^ of tte bebdl^* 

iboal^ 
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fhpuW^rs the incumbent heavens j the other; 
that of Hercules, in the attitude of ftooping 
to relieve him of the opprefllve burthen. 
The labours of Hercules were likewifc painted 
in-a mafterly manner upon the walls and roof 
of this temple, and thofe labours, as I (hall 
hereafter demonftrate, being only allegorical 
hiftories of the progrefTive power of the sun, 
toiling through the feveral figns of the zodiac, 
arc a proof how much the Greeks alfo, as 
well as the Indians and Egyptians, were ac» 
eallomed to decorate their temples with af- 
tronomical fymbols. 

I have been thus prolix in my account of 
the internal decorations of this grand tem- 
ple, for the purpofe of proving in what par- 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians (hone 
foperior to thofe nations ; and that, if they 
did not ahap rival them in the grandeur of 
their defigns, they never failed to exceed them 
in the elegance of execution. The two in- 
fiances laft cited, however, bear fuflicient 
teftitnony that the Greeks upon fome occafions 
codW /;/«». as roagnilicently as they could /aj/i 
♦nth taftc and fpirit ■, and the union of theft 
is tltc perfection of the fcicncc. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at 
wtu<^ hb particdlar defeription has readied 
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pofterity, it is fufficient for my pnrpofe to 
remark that it was originally nothing bujt 
a cavern, from which, certain bland exhaltt- 
tions rifmg, were fuppofed to infpire thoB 
who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
fpirits or enthufiaftic ardour. This circuia- 
ftance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
fomething divine ; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither to 
witnefs, or experience, the pretended mira- 
cle; and an oracular chapel was erefled oh 
the fpot, which, according to Paufanias hf 
his Phocion, at flrfl conflfled of a iut firmU 
tf laurel bougk, but which, in time,, gayc 
place to a temple the mofl famed for its rich^ 
and offerings, though not for magnitude 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 
was remarkable for the cxtcnfive and noble 
grove with which it was furrounded, as indeed 
were moft of the Grecian temples ; and the_ 
praflice doubtlcfs originated in impreflions left 
on the mind, or traditions handed down, 
from age to age, of thofe firft conieefateh 
forefls, under which the awful rites of 
^on were celebrated in the (wliefl 
Thofe facred plantations, moreover, of wbi<^ 
o^y were of; vaft circumference 

andthrot^h wbofe hig^ embowe^u^ 
" " Tb^' 
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‘ Aades the temple of the deity wds approach* 
ed, added greatly to the folcmnity of the 
place. They were confidered as inviolably 
ficted, and ferved not only as a firm barrier 
the intrufion of the profane upon 
the myflerious rites of religion, but afforded 
fecure afylum either for unfortunate delin- 
t^uents, purfued thither by the harpies of 
indexible jufiice, or for fugitive innocence 
groaning under the iron bondage of oppref- 
fion. Too often, however, in after-ages, it 
mult ffill be owned, thele holy retreats were 
^Ihlted by the bafeff impurities } and extend- 
^ an impious Ihelter to the molt hardened 
hhd'lhcrilegious villains. 

' Returning now to the Thebais, let the rea- 
^ confider the innumerable columns ranging 
through its temples, many of which of fupc- 
rior magnitude were, like thofe of India, 
uncovered at the top: let him examine the 
form, pofition, and fylvan ornaments that de* 
Obnte thofe columns, the azure Iky and gilded 
fihtrs glittering on the roof, and he will find 
jfilily alTertion, relative to the fimilitude which 
« tliisy univerfally ‘bore to the hallowed palm* 
gi^^ves of the firft ages, and of which there at 
&y remains fuch abundance in Egyp^ 
i(|n^ in wbiah adoration was paid by dayiib 

the 
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the (blar orb, and by night to the moon wilfci 
ing in btightnefs, and all the hoft of heaVi^ 
attendant in her train,) to be fully and e](tRl>^ 
lively proved. The gradations are novr ap^ 
parent, by which that wonderful change, 
from a limple grove to a fuperb fane, was 
completed ; and I Hiould here conclude tins 
part of the fubjeft which I undertook 
cufs, did not the great banian-trbe of Ind^ 
the noblefl; natural temple of the world, ain 
the ftupendous malTes of ftone that formed thi 
rude temples which fucceeded to the groseS ^df 
the ancient Druids, offer to a writer on IhifiifI 
Antiquities matter of deep inveftigation; itii 
lead to confcquences of the utnloft hidoHou 
importance. Thefc venerable Druids, #h6 at 
firft tenanted the vaft groves of Scythiawlrati* 
tary, and fpread themfelves and the indiMif 
tenets over the’ gfcalcft part of Europe; f caei 
confider in no Other light than as a race 
Northetn brahmins, or at leaft as deeply tindli«* 
^ with the doftrines of Brahma, atf^ W 
philolbphers whom they fb much reiemlHclf fiif 
their temperate habits, their fi^ difirqilll^^ 
and myfterioos rites. This dftrrioit' 
jloubtlefi, app^ to'Hioft of my readers 
i^h^rdomr as it is novel, and like i 
mnarioo to 

* pothefisi 
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the 

before them, it ii ^ped 
^d ito .(teflon and (bveriQr ndt^eid its 

I tree,, known to Europeans hy the 
oe of BAMiAH, and denominated in S^n* 
lipti writings VATTA, or batta, the foU 
Ipri^g defcription, which is authentic and well 
'*|iwn«p, and which attended the lafge plate, 
tree, which I purchafed for the fake 
il^relenting myfubferibers with an accurate 
pTentation of it hereafter, when I come tp 
^bc the penances of her gymnofophifti, ^ 
enable them to form a judgement of ite 
p, magnitude, and the purpofes to whiclii 
iJbeen applied in India from the remotdi. 
f.pf time. It is thus deferibed bylip*^ 

t} FiCUS-TnOICA LANCBOLATIS INTXn 
PBTIOLATIS PBOOMCUI.IS ACOABn ’ 

1^11 AAMis AADICANTIB 08 . " The' Ba- 
,_pr Indian Fig-tree, fays the writer. p| 
ated paper alluded to, is, perhaps,.,^ , 
> h^ifut and forprifing produflion of 
Ijil, tl» enable kingdom. Some 

of an amazing fize^ ai 
Ijare l^lyjt increafing, they may in jfooN^ 
bo il^ to be exemm: ifep^* 

:>nM^:'«tPceediitg. the^p^i^ 

tprovin I 





throws out’ its' own firft in fmall fibres, 
at: the diftance of feveral yards from the 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thicker 
wlicn they approach the earth, take root, 
and flioot out new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man- 
ner, and produce otiicr branches, which con- 
tinue in this ftate of progreflion as long as 
they find foil to nouriflt them. 

“ The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree j for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its oiit-ftretching 
ati^ and its fliadowy beneficence. They al- ' 
rfioft pay it divine honours, and “ find a 
in every grove.” 

Near thefe trees the mod celebrated pago- 
das^e generally ereited : the brahmins fpend 
theiw lives in religious folitude under their 
fjiendiy. (hade ; and the natives of all cafts and 
tribes fond of retreating into the cool re^ 
cefTes an4 natural bowers of this umbrageous 
cajiopy, which is impervious to the fierced 
beams of the tropical fun. 

The particular tree here deferibed grows 
or| an ifland in the river Nerbedda, ten miles 
from the city of J^aroacb, in the province of 
G^ur^r, fettlemmt ia, 

p^Tclfipn of. Compia^y, but; 

jVof,. I. k Jt* ceded 
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ceded by the government of Bengal,' at the 
treaty of peace, concluded with the Mahrattas, 
in 1783, to Mahdajee, a Mahratta chief. 

“ This tree, called in India Cubeer Burr, in 
honour of a famous faint, was much larger 
than it is at prefent ; for, high floods have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
ifland where it grows, and along with them 
fuch parts of the tree as had extended their 
roots thus far ; yet what flill remains is about 
two thoufand feet in circumference, meafu> 
ring round the principal fternsj but the 
hanging branches, the roots of which have 
not reached the ground, cover a much larger 
extent. The chief trunks of this Angle 
amount to three hundred and fifty, all fope- 
lior in fize to the generality of our Englifli 
oaks and elms} the fmalleft ftems, forihii^ 
into flronger fupporters, are more th$a three 
thoufand j and, from each of thefe new bran- 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which in 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 
a future progeny. 

i Cubeer Burr is famed throughout Hindc^ 
tan for its prodigous extent, antiquity, 
bepJty* The Indian afiwet oftefi cj|i- 
cil^P tmund it i i>nd, at ceitim fua^hs, 1^ 
Sn’ or Hinder 
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here, to which thoufands of votaries repair 
from various parts of the Mogul empire. Se- 
ven thoufand perfons, it is faid, may eaftly re- 
pofe under its (hade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three 
thoufand years old ; and there is great reafon 
to believe it, and that it is this amazing tree 
which Arrian deferibes, when fpeaking of the 
gymnofophifts, in his book of Indian affairs. 

“ Thefc people,” fays he, “ live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays 
in the open air •, and, in fummer, when the 
heat becomes excefiive, they pafs their time 
in moiff and marlhy places under large trees i 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a Cir- 
cumference of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far that ten thoufand men may 
eafity find (lielter under them.” 

“ Engiifh gentlemen, when on hunting and 
(hooting parties, are accuffomed to form exten- 
five encampments, and to fpend feveral weeks 
tinder this delightful pavilion of foliage, which 
is generally filled with green wood-pigeons, 
doVes, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety of 
feathered fongfters ; together with monkeys 
aiafiiiling' vifith. thdr droll tricks, and bats of ; 
ajhv^p fiae, fome of which meafure more thati- . 
ii'l^ froBi thdixtremlty of ohe wing tts tire ' 
K k* a other, ^ 
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other. This tree not only affords flielter but 
fuftenance to all its inhabitants, being loaded 
\vith’ (mail figs of a rich fcarlet colour, on 
which they regale with much delight. 

. “ Milton defcribes this tree in the following 
words, in the Ninth Book of his Paradife 

loft.- 

* So counfclled he, and both together went 
^ Into the thickeil wood ; there foon they chofe 
The fig-tree j not that kind for fruit renown’d, 

But fuch as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deccan fpreads her arms, 

Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother- tree, a pillar’d fhade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herdfman, Ihunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his paflurlng herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickcll fhade,” 

The whole of this relation, of the autheo- • 
ticity of which 1 am allured from the high au- 
thority of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori- 
ginal picture from which the engraving was 
4 ttpied, is fo direct a proof of the preceding 
olt&rvatipns, that I lhall add no comment 
upon it, but immediately proceed to confider 
t^e imitative oak-groves and rude ftetoe tem- 
.,|)ie8<'of thar Indo-Scythian n^tU)OUi:|}> ptc*-. 
pamtory to a difquifition, in fooik %ule.- 
page of the Indian Anrigmties, tqwa fhii 

.. Indfr^ 
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Indo-Druid remains exifting in the BritiifH 
ifles. 

Upon the commencement of this theolOgii 
cal, diflertation, 1 had occafion to remarki 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Scythians per? 
formed their fanguinary facrifices '* under 
groves of oak of aftonilhing extent and of the 
•profotmdeft gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the vedige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo inftanced from Herodo- 
tus their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty feimitar, the fymbol of Mars, the vic- 
tims taken in war ; and 1 adduced more tMk 
one indance of dmilitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thofe of the war- 
tribe of India. Without crediting all the ex- 
travagant aflertions of Bailly and De GuignM,, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
■ primitive prototypal race of Scythia, at that 
remote imaginary period, •when the tine »/ the 
^tiator faffed through the middle of the vafi 
Jirts ff Taftary f and made the frozen foil <f Si- 
iitria fruitful, we may fafely allow that noH^' 
tbem and martial progeny, by reiterated in-' 
vkfion and conqueds, to have influenced ill' 
feme degree the habitj and cuftomi of neq^^ 
hMirinw nationa, and to have been itciproci^} 
K k* 3 afieaed 

• Vti. i. p.157. 
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afFe£led by thofc of the people with whom 
they thus accidentally communicated. Thia 
is all for which 1 have ever contended j nor 
fliall I now attempt to afeertain in which re- 
gion the very peculiar veneration which cither 
nation entertained for facred forefts of im- 
inenfe extent originated ; it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that this very ftriking point of 
affinity anciently exifted between the Tarta- 
rian and Brahmin magi. The relentlefs Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
than the flern Nareda, or Cali, of the In- 
dians^ Their charadfers are confentaneouSi 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and ftatcly tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the ma- 
jcftic emblem of God ; and, though He- 
rodotus afTerts that they had temples and 
images, his affertion is not confirmed by any 
other hiflorian of antiquity. In fa6f, their 
temples confided only of vafl. heaps of colofTal 
ftones, rudely, if at all, carved j and in the 
silelft unweildy done, as well as in the mod 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contempla- 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as 1 
before obferved,* their perverted imagine* 
riona conceived the majedy and attributes eoi 

be 

' s«a ^95 of tire femw voIobk. 
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be beft reprefented “ by gigantic fculptures 
and mafly fymbols.” 

On the adoration of ftones, whether Angle, 
as that which Jacob anointed and fet up fw 
bis pillar, calling the place Beth- el, that is 
literally the boufe of God-, whether two- fold, 
like thofe which were fo combined as emble> 
maticaliy to reprefent the a^ive and paAlve 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things j whether ternary, as thofe which were 
intended to lhadow out the three- fold power 
of the Deity to create, to preferve, and to de- 
llroy (a do^rine, however, of undoubted lani 
dian original) ; whether obelifcal, as thofe 
which fymbolized the folar light; whether 
pyramidal, as thofe which expreflively typiAed 
the column of afeending Aame ; or whether*; 
Anally, like the cairns of the Druidi, ar- 
ranged in vaft circular heaps, called by the 
ancients Mercurial : on all thefe various, 
kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated, 
fuperdition of paft ages, to the unconfeipus 
block of rude granite, M, d’Ancarvilie, ci^ 
by me in the page juft referred to, hasprp- 
^ted the learned world with a mpft elaborajti 
diflertation, and he expreAly denominates rhi|i 
fpecies of worihip ScYTBiciiM.* j i mi 

Kk*4 Thefe 

* D*Aac0*ille'( ficftcf w iw fOdgini 4n 

Artty ftf. p,9lito« 
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THtfe grot^(]ue and pon^rdM !(t<»ici-#el^ 
placed in the centre of their tfiOft haHdvkd 
grove?, and lihce Heroddtus farther lAfbrtns 
Qs* that thegoddefs Vefta was one of their 
principal deities, upon the defcriptioH of 
whole rites and temples we ftiall immediately 
dhter, it is mod probable that they adopted 
fte cudom of other Afiatic mythologids, - at^ 
^ced them ds, in Conformity to the famei 
Tirbrfhip, they were placed in the Druid-tem- 
^'•>of Stonehenge, in a circular manndf^ 
{.like thoTe of the Perfians at Perfepolis, they 
wife open at the top; for^ like them, thtf 
^thians edeemed it impious to confine the* 
Deity who pervades all nature, and wh<^ 
temple is earth and ikies, within the narnwit 


Misfit's of a covered ihrine, ere^cd by moitar 
hihd#; BiTide thefe temples, around wfaUit 
^Ic plantations of iacr^ trees were lemi-' 
^ntly cheriihedi’ there wert others in the 


world of a mod dupetidous magnitudi^ ' 
ibmein the form of fcSptnts, whofeeadiu 

t i ft^ds ejitebdcd over 'k wide trafl of 
dsende Mlled OftAcoKtrun From tM 
Bl^ hf dilrd^i^nt fo^imes 
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iilfinnffe otb, or circle, whichr, then ex-i 
Hibitcd that complete oriental fyitibol ‘of 
Deity, concerning which fo much \rill be*-' 


cUr in the future pages of this volume,* 

the CIRCLE, SERPENT, and WINGS. Of thkf 

kliHl of alate dracontine temple, the mag- 
nificent work of Abury in' Wiltlhirc, With* 
fo much laborious accuracy traced oUt, and’ 
with fo much learning defcanted on, by tbie' 
late Dr. Stukely, remained till lately a rnemO-' 
table inftance. That ftruduft and Stone- 
henge have fuch an immediate relation to 
flibjedt, and will fo highly illuftratc it, tlkt,- 
after hurrying to the conclufion of tHefe ftrie-- 
tures on Oriental Architeflure, and this l0Ag< 
pdrallel between the Indian and Egyptliit' 
tetoples, I (hall devote a feparate chapter tot 
thd examination of a futjefl at oocd fo tvtJ 
riotts and fo interefting to every Briton, 

prefaced this dilfei tation, on the moft’ai|*l 
cfeHt fpecies of oriental arcbitedlure, by obfer-* 
ving* that ' ebnfecrated groves and caverns 


ftaming the firft natural temples of the 
tbefieaitieft artificial temples ereAed - by tbi 
iiatt, ’ yberi fo fabricated di to lN|i#*it 

^ ctarKalfc#* AMat Wlailoi ’ 

iraiillg' nronMiiaiict to tiioit grovet «hi 
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form, the particular internal arrangement.' 
and the fa^ion of the decorative coliimns. It 
remajnsrthat'we confider that peculiar fpecies 
of ^ifice which refembled the ancient cavern* 
teofiple, both in point of fabrication and the 
rhea celebrated in them. This, in part,, hath 
been already done ; and the truth of the ge* 
neral aflertion, that fome of the ancient tern* 
plas were built cavern* falhioti, has been at- 
tempted -to be proved in the inftance of the 
more ancient pagodas of India. The rule, 
in my opinion, will equally apply to the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, though poflTibly intended as 
lepulchral temples s for, can any thing, in 
more nearly refemble caverns than thofe ama-; 
zing mafles of ftone, with their fecret lequef* 
tared chambers, and the dark and winding a- 
venues through which they are approached! 

Nothing furcly could be more proper for a- 
(epokhral temple than the recefs of a fecret 
and gloomy cavern, in the bofomof that earth 
t^i ti^hich the mouldering body is conhgnedr 
l^lhe pyramids, therefore, may be adduced^ 
^liMtioaal.eiudence of that aflertion. Bub 
thaipaxtkuiai^ cavemK to which 1 wifh to reciit^ 
^4kadef*iittmition, is ihe cavern ofl'hfi# 
in which 

ineefl^tiy : btm^, landvtiikhiiim ’ 

' 'have 
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have feen was fymbolical of the world, fabrin 
cated by Mithra, was circular. H<ncc tiw 
Fme-TSMPtEy prefentcd to the reader tn tbe 
preceding volume, is circular alfuj and of 
this circular form, in fucceeding periods, were 
all the temples erefted in Greece to Vefta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous element 
perfonified; while her globular temple reprer 
fentcd the orb of the earth, cherilhed and; 
made prolific by the central fire. Her Greek, 
name of £$■<«, which fignifies fire, or rather tbt 
blazing hearth, and whence the Latins formed 
the word Vefta, is pointedly defcriptive of hef 
mythologic chara^er, and the profound myf>; 
terious rites with which (he was adored in e» 

. very region of the ancient world. 

Of this fpecies of circular edifice, eredfed 
in honour of Vefta, there were many magni*; 
ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par* 
ticiilar which attracts more than ufual notice,; ' 
from its elegant conftru£tion and perfect prs- 
fervatioHi is this day to be feen at Rome, in the. 
beautiful round church of Samt Stephen, tijfcl 
on the banks of the Tiber, which is genen^f 
fupfw&d by antiquaries to be the old teng^, 
o^^Vefta, afiencd te have be^ fitnatedhtihili . 
(ppiuiei* of the city, This ten^ witf bnifti' 
bjdKofltt t and Pliitarcb, in hMietoontjal i^ « 

hi', ■ 
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in a very particular manner corroborates all 
that I have juft obferved. His words are; 
" Numa built a temple of an orbicular form 
for the prefervation of thefacred fire; intend- 
ing, by the fafliion of the edifice, to fliadow 
out, not fo much the earth, or Vefta, confi- 
dered in that charafter, as the whole uni- 
verse ; in the centre of which the Pythagore- 
ans placed FIRE, which they called Vesta 
and UNITY.*” 

Upon this account it was that the ancients 
lb frequently reprefented the world by the apt 
fymbol of an egg: and the reader will find 
that idea moft remarkably exemplified and il- 
luftrated in the temple of the lerpent Cnu- 
PHis, which Mr. Gough has already informed 
us was an oval building, refembling, in form, 
many of the Indian temples, and to which, 
in our progrefs up the Nile, we lhall prefent- 
ly arrive. 

In the courfe of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefs of Architefture in Afia, I 
have obferved that convenience firft, and fu- 
pWftition afterwards, gave the earlieft edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form. Of thefe, the 
j^tiamids of Egypt, and the pyramidal teim- 

of India, have been referred to as ftriking 
c 4nd- 


* Fluttrch de Iflde ct Oiiride> p. 67, 
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and memorable proofs. A more extenfivc ac- 
quaintance with phyfics, added to the fpecu- 
lations of aftronomy, was the occafion of 
their afterwards alTuming the quadrangular 
(hape, allufive to the four cardinal points 
and the four elements of nature. It only re- 
mained for the piety of theologians and the 
fancy of philofophcrs to unite in the inven- 
tion of a form of building like that recently 
defcribed, and upon fuch a comprehenfive 
fcale as might feem to render it an epitome of 
the univerle itfelf, in which all the phenome- 
na of nature Ihould be exhibited at one glance 
to the aftoniflied fpedator : and all the deities 
adored in that univcrfe, fuperior or fubordi- 
nate, receive at once his profound adoration. 
Among fupernal temples, it was to be exaftly 
fimilar to what the cave of Mithra, in the 
Median mountains, was among fubterraneous 
fhrines. Tliat cave. Porphyry has acquainted 
us, refembled the world fabricated by Mithra; 
a cave, in the lofty roof of which the figns 
of the Zodiac were fculptured in golden cha- 
ra6lers; .while through its fpacious doom, re- 
prefented by orbs of different metals, fymbo- 
lical of their power and iitf uences, the son 
and PLANETS performed their ceafelefs and un- 
deviatiog revolutions. From an extenfive 

accurate 
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accurate examination of the fyftems of Afia- 
tic theology, defcending down through va- 
rious ages and by various channels to the an- 
cient people of Italy, I think I may fafely 
venture to aflert that the grand Pantheon, 
or Rotondo, of Rome was a temple of this 
diftinguiftted kind, and I proceed to prove 
the allertion, by the ftrong internal evidence 
which that fabric exhibit^, that it was neither 
more nor lefs than a ftupendous Mithratic 
temple. 

Mark ! how the dread Pantheon ftands 
Amidft the domes of meaner hands ! 

Amidft the toys of idle Hate, 

How limply, how feverely, great! 

This vaft edifice, this mod auguft, moft 
venerable, and moft perfeft, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, 
was built by Agrippa, fon-in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third coniiilatc, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. However, Dion Gaflius 
inforihs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is fcarcely lefs an objedt of wonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confiding of fixteen pillars of 
oriChtal granite of prodigious magnitude, yet 
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each compo(ed of only a fingle ftone. Thefe 
pillars are of the Corinthian order, and are 
ranged in two rows of eight columns each ; 
one in the front, and the other rifmgtoa' 
great height behind them. The conjefture, 
founded on the aflertion of Dion Caflius, 
that the date of its fabrication was confidera- 
bly more ancient than the sera of Agrippa’s 
confuKhip, is by far the moft probable of the 
two, fince it carries us back ftill nearer to 
the sera in which the myftcries of Mithra 
were firft imported into Rome by thofc of her 
conquering fons, who firft carried the Roman 
arms into Afia. I conceive, therefore, the Pan- 
theon to be a temple crefted to Apollo, that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 
obferved an altar was erefted in the capitol, thus 
inferibed ; Deo foli inviefo, Mithras j to Mi- 
thra, the fun, the unconquered God. Dedi- 
cated to the folar deity, and fymbolical of the 
world, vivified by his ray, the Pantheon, like 
all other temples, was built circular 5 the bo- 
dy of that immenfe rotunda reprefenting the 
earth, and the convex dome the expanded ca- 
nopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, fpeaking of 
this boaft of ancient, and ornament of mo- 
dem, Rome, expreflly affirms this circum- 
fiance coneeming its fpacious domc) titjKxi 

forma 
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ejus convexa faftigiatam (xe;Li siMtu* 
Tt^lUfFM <;>fteii4eiet* To admit the foun, 
TA# of light, to whofe hpiioiir it was e- 
in the centre of its vaulted cupola, a 
twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 
pifited, hy which, alone, the whole edifice 
was illuminated ; and, when the fun was ex. 
altcd to its higheft fouthern meridian, thofe 
defeended into the body of it in a co- 
piods and dazzling flood of glory. The 
pOFt^l is placed full north, according to the 
regulations that prevailed in the ancient Mi- 
thratic caverns 5 but fuch a portal, the moft 
llupendous of thofe temples never enjoyed j 
for, < its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twenty- five in breadth. Through this door 
the Isdmiring populace entered, and beheld, 
e:ta 4 ^y oppofite to it, that is, in the foutb, a 
coital image of Apollo himfelf, (the fymbol ' 
of the meridian fun,) and, on either fide of 
him* recefles for the fix great tutelary gods, 
thdl;< is, the planets, known by the refpeffive 
fyiOtbpls that adorned their images } the moon, 
Venua, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.’ 


Ostiieen eatsh of thefe grand recefles, intend^ 
f(H! l|ie plgnetary gods, and likcwife over 
rewl^, wem finaller facella> that is, ihrinei, . 
Q|^i|befiuKlei» t.wtmty-f9»r in. n4mhpr,.:»i: 

' which^: 
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^’hich were placed the images of thofe twen- 
ty-four ftars, which the ancients, as w’c fliall 
lee hereafter in my invelligalion ol the Perfum 
triad of Deity and tlie mcdiatoi ial cliara der 
of Mithra, confidercd \n the capacity of me- 
diators, coiinfellors, and judges, in all ter- 
rcftiial concerns; twelve of whicli they af- 
figncd to the living, and twelve to the dead. 
Such is the account of this ftupendous fabric 
as given by the dallies j from which 1 have 
been led to conclude that it was a lolar tem- 
ple, erected when that worlhip was more ge- 
neral in Italy, however afterwards alteied, 
adorned, and re-dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, vvhofe name is fcul[)tured in large 
charaders in the front of his own majedic 
portico. For the fake cf thofe of my readers 
who may have Icfs eafy accefs to the engraved 
monuments of antiquity, I Jiave had the fi- 
neft print of it extant copied into this vo-^ 
lume, and the fiift view of it will, 1 am con- 
vinced, go far to imprefs upon their minds 
the truth of my obfervations. The whole ex- 
ternal part of the nlome of this building wa$ 
with plates of gilt brafs, ^hich 
^rric4;^way by the emperor ConftantmMB^ 
Third* It v«as adoined alfo witli great belmi 
©f brafs, which pope Urban the Eighth ha4 
VoL, I. K kf taken 
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taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that metal over the 
high altar in St. Peter's church and the vaft 
pieces of artillery in the caftle of St. Angelo. 
At prefent it is ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and, as it was confecrated to all the pagan 
gods, fo now is it facred to all the faints in 
the Roman calendar, faints full as numerous 
as thofe gods, and doubtlcfs adored with equal 
fervour. 

Tlie infide of that dome, beautifully parti- 
tioned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of filver finely wn'ought, of which it 
has long fincc been deprived by the avarice of 
the fuccedive plunderers of that celebrated 
city, once the miftrefs of the world. A gen- 
tleman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
ipot, this immenfe ftruflure, acquaints me, 
that, of the fixtcen lofty pillars, of which 
originally the portico confifted, only thirteen 
at prefent remain ; that the edifice itfelf, 
which was anciently afeended by feven fteps 
that ranged quite round the whole pile, is 
now, from the fur face of the ground having 
been elevated, defeended into by twelve fteps ; 
and that, from this particular circumftance, 
as well as from its originally being formed 

without 
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V'ithoiit windows, and its receiving; only 
at the oj^ening of the roof, it, at this mo- 
ment, exhibits the cxmcI leprcfcniation of a 
vaft round cavern, filling th.e n.lnd of the af- 
tonifhed beholder with ntir.gled in.preihoiis of 
holy awe and g-oomy apjv.chenJion. 

This fj'ecinien of hutlding, therefore, is 
exaftly in the (lylc of the Ih imnnuoN of 
the ancients ; and dciived its ori'.nn from the 
pYiaeia, or fire-teinjjles, of IVi lia, liiedoinc of 
which Zoroaher coveted over to jMxvcnt the 
Ihcied fire from being c-xiin';ullhvd. Of this 
oinamcnial improvement the ancient IVrfiari 
Pyr<ftheion, engraved in my forum*!* volume, 
is an initancc dirediy in j^oint, and 1 am 
firmly of opinion that the very fame fupcrfti- 
tion gave its orbicular form to the buildings 
of thofe nations, which in aftvr ages, eirlier 
by conqucfl or commerce, had coniiecfions 
w'ith Perfia. Nearly all the liKiian temples, 
whether fabricated in the form of a crols, as 
that of Mathura and B.nares, or in any other 
fafliion, except that of the ])yraFnid, have 
hiffh domes in the centre ; and, if not exter- 
naliy terminating in a dome, the adytum, or 
faniiuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. I do not, however, infift, that the 
Indians took this model lioin the Perfans, 
K k+ 2 fincc 
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fince we have feen, that, in their own moft 
ancient and majeftic cavern-pagoda of Salfette, 
over the ftupendous altar, where the facred 
fire was for ever cheriflicd, twenty-feven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
a noble concave dome, of proportionate di- 
menfions ; and it is more than probable, that 
the exploring eye of Zoroafter, in his vifit to 
India, had fearched out and examined this 
wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele- 
phanta adjoining. If, however, the Indians, 
whofe laws, fanftioned by tremendous threat- 
cnings, prohibit, and whofe pride has ever 
difdained, the borrowing from other na^ons 
their facred rites and civil cuftoms, or 
imitating their prevailing manners^ have 
not condefeended to copy the Perfians, 
there is one mighty nation, whofe auguft 
temples are finead over half the continent of 
Alia, that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication 
of thole temples, imitated the Zoroaflrian 
^odel of building. It muft be evident to the 
oriental fcholar that I allude to the Arabians, 
who, in the feventh century, under the ca- 
Hph Omar, or rather Valid, his general, 
poured their victorious legions into Periias 
^nd, by the fubjugation and death of Khosro 
Yrzoegird, the laft monarch of the SalTanian 

dynafty. 
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dynafty,* became fovereigns of that vaft em- 
pire. Even at this day. Sir John Chardin in- 
forms us, not only the temples, but “ the 
private houfes, of Perlia are always vaulted, 
and that, from long ufe, they arc unable to 
build them othervvife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where tlicy make domes 
both fo high and fo (lately. Their Ikill in 
erefling them is evident from this circum- 
(lance, that they ulc no fcaffolds to make the 
arches and domes of fmaller proportion • as 
they do in Europe.”-|' 

On this fubje£l of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the architevlurc of 
India, I mull once more, for a (hort interval, 
dire£l the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
purpofe of noticing a very curious fa6l. I 
have before obicrved that the fublime concep- 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp- 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, while 
K kf 3 the 

• See A1 Makln’s HiftorU Saracenica, p. *a. Edit, quarto. 
Lttgd. Bat. i6aj. The above is the edition of this celebrated 
Arabian hiftoriaq, poblilbed by Erpeniui, which will be con. 
ftantly referied to hereafter, and forms one grand fource of the 
future hiltorp. The reader will obferve, that Khofro was an 
ancient imperial title, aiTumed by the Perfiao Shahs, relcai. 
bling that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and Cefar in Rome. Tho 
true oriental name of the great Cr a va of our claffica ii Cat 
Knoiav. 

f Cbnrdin'i Traveli, wl. ii. p. *79* 
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the body could be prefenred entirCi the fotd 
continued hovering around its ancient com* 
rade, united to give the ttamp of fuch ftupen« 
dous grandeur to theihrinesof Deity, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and almoft 
the means, of eternal durability. Nothing fo 
perifhable as wood or mortar, from all ap« 
pearance, was ever ufed in the conftrudion of 
thofe immenfe fabrics. Aftonilhing blocks of 
marble or granite, elevated to heights and re- 
moved to diftances which the ^energy of no 
mechanic powers, known at this day, could 
effeft, compofe the mafly walls and cover the 
ponderous roofs. Where towering magnifi- 
cence and indelfru6iible folidity were the 
principal aim, the rules of very exaft propor- 
tion, the charms of impreffive elegance, could 
rot well be expefted ; and perhaps the Egyp- 
tians have been too feverely ftigmatized, by Go- 
guet and others, for not pofieffing excellencies 
of which the national prejudices and their ac- 
cuftomed ftylc of building forbade the full 
difplay. Though this argument may be urged 
as an apoLgy for the defeft of fymmetry, tod 
vifible in their buildings, yet no arguments 
can explain away the very fingular pbienoine** 
nop, which the writer laft-mehtioned has 
poinitedout and demonftrated, that a natiqi)| 

peipettMdly 
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perpetually engaged in architeaural effort! of 
the molt various and elaborate kind, (hould 
be totally ignorant of the method of turning 
an arch or forming the majeftic dome. “ We 
find not the lead indication of an arch,” fays 
that writer, “ in all the remains of their an- 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting aichwile the 
blocks of ftone which foijm the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 
a lintel abfolutely ffrait and even. It is the 
lame thing with their roofs, which are uni- 
formly flat.”* In ))roof of his aflertion, tlie 
prcfident has engraved, in his learned pro- 
du^ion, the fuperb temples of Cnuphis and 
Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes, in which it mud be 
owned that nothing can have a more con** 
temptible appearance than the narrow, con^ 
trailed, flat, and low, entrances into builtU 
ings at once fo lofty and fuperb. It is very 
remarkable that the lame difguding fpeciw 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa- 
goda of Elephanta, which circumdance, I ana 
of opinion, mud bb admitted as a proof of its 
fuporior. 'antiquity- to that of Salfettc, w^clt 
internally is arched and has a fine dooM} 
Kltf+ 

y S*e Gefaet’i Origio of Uwi, voL uL p. f4> 
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the latter circumftance, I prefume, may of 
the prior proficiency of the Indians in the 
arts of fculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have feen, knew not how in tliofe ancient pe- 
riods to give to their buildings tlie graceful 
bend of the arch. 

It was from this ancient nation of fire- 
worfliippers that this hitherto barbarous race 
of marauders learned to build thofe (lately 
mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifing a- 
midft the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Afiatic cities fo magnificent an ap- 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conftantinople, the mafly rotundas 
that ornament Damafeus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepulchral pile of the Mohammedan u- 
furper Shire Shah at SafTeram, in Bahar, of 
which the exquifite pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a profl>«61 of lb 
many of the ancient buildings of India, has 
prefented the public with thfr bold eleva- 
tion. 

The OVAL building, which reprefents the 
world in the form of an egg, is of a ftill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldell 
cavern- worlhip, where the ftupendous exca- 
vation was made to alTume that form j an^ 
two remarkable inftances of that kind of edU 

■ fic« 
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lice ftrikc the oriental eye in the ruins of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the Tho- 
bais, and the immenfe, but irregular, ovAt 
of Jaggernaut, in Orilla. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has defcri* 
bed as exhibiting the appearance of an im- 
menfe but, fet on one end, and as illumined 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually burn- 
ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
corred or impreflive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, I may with propriety remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut fignifics Lord of the creation, it 
was perfedly confonant to Eaftcrn mytholo- 
gy, that he Hiould be worfhipped in a temple, 
by the very torm of which the univerfc which 
he created was fo aptly fymbolized. 

To haften towards the conclufion of this 
difquifition, if we finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of architedure which we denominate 
Gothic, whether we confider that more an- 
cient kind of Gothic edifice which was intro- 
duced into Europe after the fubverfion of the 
power of Rome in the fifth century, an ar- 
chitedure diftinguiihed, like that of the 
Egyptians, by mafly though rude magnifi- 
cence, both in the proportions of the build- 
ing itfelf, <and in the ftyie of its unweildy co- 
iuqine^ Cj: whether we advert to that le(f 
, . cumbrous 
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eumbroiB and more ornamented Gothic flru(^ 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called Arabesc and Saracenical, from 
the general furvey of either, however diffe- 
rent in the minuiia of decoration, there will 
refult very evident proof, that the nioft an- 
cient Jylvort method of eredfing temples was 
by no means forgotten, but rather that k 
was only more correSly copied. Of the for- 
mer kind few inffances, in this country, now 
remain j of the latter, many very perfeft and 
beautiful fpecimens, as Weftminfter-abbey 
end the cathedrals of Litchfield and Salifbury. 
Upon entering either of thofe vaft edifices, 
and >viewing the vifto of columns ranging 
through it, all terminating in regular arches 
above, who is there but muft immediately be 
ftruck with their refemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whofe branches, in* 
termixing with each other over head, form a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure? 
The 'Gothic arches indeed are not circular^ 
like' thofe of the Eaft ) for, they uniyerfally 
terminate in a point, formed by the intofoc* 
tion of two fegments of a circle : but, ia 
fome -ffri^ures of Warbu/ton upon this fob* 
jed, the Ms^n -for their adopriag that modis 
of them is judkioofly explaioedt 

fori* 
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for, after obferving that “ this northern peoc 
pie, (the direft defcendants of the old Scy. 
thians,^ having been accuftomed, during the 
gloom of Paganifm, to worlhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co* 
vered edifices, they ingenioufly projefted to 
make them refemble groves as nearly as the 
diftance of architedure would permit j” — this 
great genius proceeds to obferve, in regard to 
the form of the Gothic arches, “ eould thofe 
arches be otherwife than jiointcd, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two oppofitc trees make by their 
inlei tion with one another ? Or could the co» 
lumns be otherwife than fplit into diftinft 
flrafts, when they were to reprefent the ftemi 
of a clump of trees growing clofe together ? 
On the fame principles they formed the 
fpreading ramification of the ftone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
ftained glafs in the interdices ; the one to re> 
prefent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of (in opening grove, while both together 
concurred to preferve that gloomy light which 
infpires religions reverence and dread.’’* A< 
moog. the other didinguidted features in the 
thafh^er of Gothie arebite^ure, it falls more 
, , , jmeae^ate^ 

^ of Biihop Warb^rtoa ppon Popi’t EpiiUiis 
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immediately ’within my province to notice 
once more thofe lofty fpires and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the Turkiih 
mofques, fo univerfally decorate them, and 
which I cannot but confider as relics of the 
ancient predominant folar fuperftition. 

From the preceding ftriftures, it is evident 
how powerful an influence the philofophy 
and phyfleal fpeculations of the ancients had 
upon their modes of conflru£ting facred 
buildings. This mufl be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 
retrofpeftive glance j whether he furveys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, or the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt ; whe- 
ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 
Elephanta, whofe winding ailes, cluftering 
columns, and fecluded chapels, bring to his 
memory the myflerious rites of initiation, or 
wanders by moon-light through the umbrage- 
ous fecefles of holy groves, devoted to the 
fame gloomy fuperftition j whether the arched 
vaults of Salfette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mithra, entering the 
vernal flgns, lhake the fplendid Median ca^tiii 
where his fculptured image flamed aloft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an 
'^amfphere ; whether the ftupendous oval 6f 

Jaggenaut 
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Jaggcrnaut attraft his attention j the vaft qua* 
drangles of Seringham; the lofty divei^ing 
crofles of Benares and Mathura j the domes 
of the Zoroadrian fire*temptes j or, finally, 
the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of aftronomy and mythology combined : on 
every review, and from every region, accumu- 
lated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in architecture were affeCted by their 
fpeculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 

End of the Dissertation on the earlieft 
Species of oriental Architecture. 


1 re-commence my obfervations on the 
buildings that border on the Nile by lament- 
ing that the pyramids of Sacarra were not 
dhrlier noticed by me. There are three that 
principally attraCt attention, and two of 
them are of a form widely different from 
thofe of Geza. The lirft is built in four re- 
gular :ftories, growing left in proportion as 
they rife higher { and, as the whole is caled, 
aiecording tOtPocockcj with hewn ftone,* it» 

original 
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original covering, and yet is formed with 
(leps for afcending the fummit, the fame ar- 
gument, though that aigument is by no 
means proved, will not hold againd its be- 
ing ufed as an obfervatory, as has been ap- 
plied to the greateft pyramid of Geza, viz. 
that it was once cafcd over with a fmooth 
Iheet of polilhed maible, which rendered fuch 
afcent to its apex fcarcely polTible, The fc- 
cond, it is very remarkable, is formed precife- 
ly after the falhion of the ancient Deo 2 ,ur 
pyramid, engraved, by Mr. Hodges’s obliging 
permiflion, in this volume, of which, the 
redder may obferve, that the body bulges out 
towards the centre. The third of thefe pyra- 
mids refcmbles thofe of Geza, and is of a 
magnitude not inferior. The fecond pyramid 
here deferibed Mr. Norden notices as far the 
rood ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of Egypt, and he declares he ihould 
without helitation pronounce it to be fo.* 
This is a circumdance highly deferving the 
confideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A coraparifon of the Deogur py- 
mpiid with thofe of Saccara, engraved in 
Norden’s 6id plate, (for that in Pococke U 
accurate,) will convince the reader of the 

exa£t 

• Nor 4 en’» Travsli in and Nubia# vol. ii. p. 14. 
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exaft uniformity, above aflerted to exift, m 
the ftyle of the architecture of thefc two moft 
ancient nations. 

The moft important ruin in the neighbour* 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Hrou, which Po- 
cocke confiders as tlic remains of the old 
Memnonium ; but our Egyptian travellers 
deferibe that temple as only a vaft mafs of 
mouldering veftibules, columns, and coloffal 
ftatues, extending over near half a league of 
ground, all entirely fubverted, except ojte 
moft magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den’s 99th plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly ftupendous, and demonftrates what 
the ftruClure, when complete, muft ancient- 
ly have been. The next majeftic and more 
perfect edifice is the fuperb temple of Eff- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea- 
der is heie prefented with a correCt en- 
graving from the laft-mentioned writer } 
and the following account of it is princi- 
pally taken from his own defeription., The 
temple of Eflhay is an oblong fquare, 
and is cnclofcd on three fides with walls of 
great thicknefs. The front is open, and pre-i 
fents to view fu large fluted columns, having 
capitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eigh- 
teen 
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Men other columns, equally large ahii bciuti- 
ful, ranging in regular order behind thofe in 
front, fupport a roof compofcd of immenfs 
flabs -of fculptured marble, A channelled 
border runs all round the top of the edifice ; 
the whole flruflure is in the highcd {late of 
prefervation, and is covered, both on the in-, 
iide and outfidc, with innumerable hierogly- 
phics that feem to be of the moft ancient 
kind. M. Sarary, in 1779, vifited this au- 
guil temple, and found it full of the accu- 
mulated dung and filth of the cattle which 
the Arabs fodder in it j for, thofe barbarians, 
he adds, do not blufh to make cow-flails of 
the fincfl monuments of ancient. Egypt.* 

On the fame plate I have caufed to be en- 
graved the ruins of Komombu, the. ancient 
Oit^Bos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
land on one hand, faysMr-Norden, and pb- 
feured by many miierable cottages on' tho 
other j yet all this does not prevent the curious 
traveller from being able to contemplate with 
Wqnder and delight thefe beamifu} rui^. 
Tins ;building refts upon twenty-thr^ 'iji- 
Ipl^nsi well wrought and adom^ with jllf- 
ii;pglyphics. The Hones that, feriA fb 
top are of aprodig^bud fi2i^V and we ttev!t 


* li«(tcn OS ^erpt, rol. ii. p- 67, 
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* ly, that the architrave, which at prefent4a 
fplit in two, anciently confided of a (ingle 
done. The columns have more than twenty- 
four feet in circumference, and are greater 
nan thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be 
lamented, he adds, that this edifice cannot 
iubfilt long, fince two fides of it alone are 
difcernible, and that barely s the upper part 
is covered with earth $ and the columns, as 
weir as the building, are three parts under- 
ground.— Dr. Pococke, on this ruin, ob- 
serves, that the capitals of the columns ate in 
the bed Egyptian tade, adorned with leaves t 
and there feemed to him to have been ancient- 
ly before the temple fuch a grand gate at that 
befwe dcfcribed at Thebes, of which he is 
opinion the detached building on the South- 
Wed (likewife engraved on the plate here pw^. 
fented to the reader) formed a part. 

After all that has been obferved, relative to 
thd'high proficiency in adronomy of the Br 
'gyptians and other Oriental nitions, it would 
bd exceedingly impfoper to paft by'Sxhlin^ 
th»iprcfent Aflbuah, fituated, fays Fooaddi, 
ettGUy trader the tropic of dhmeer j and t^ 
totiTi-WAi wiit'-df it^ iamlait 
^‘Obfiarvatory, the ruins of winch are dderibed, 

• No(d«ii*i Tnwli » Egrpt MiNaUe, *©!. &' f. 
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of tbclia given/ in that vVritcK^ 
Tlje obfeivatory is an ancient edifice with a- 
peftnrcs at the tojy, to let in the folar light, 
and windows fronting the Eaft, The welt 
beneath, for aftronomicat obfervations, Straba 
, informs ns, was funk to mark ptccifely the 
period of the fiimmec iolftice, oft that day, 
;, when the fiile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafts 
BO fhadowj on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun; darting dircftiy to the bottom 
of the 'Ycll, the entire image of its orb was 
Defeated from the illumined fmface of 
tranfparent water.-)^ 

, We now approach the fanjoos caiaravlls of 
the I^iJe, and, eonfequcntly, the end of out 
fpeculativc excnrlion- up this mighty rive*. 
The temples of Elephantina and of Philae 
netnain tp be noticed y and obj.ed.s, the pco^ 
per invclUgatioa of which would require a vq- 
■himc, muft be difcufied in a few pages, Elc-' 
phantina is an ifland of no great extent, fut^- 
iated near. the Weftern (bore of the NUe v it> 
jedcbrated ia claflkal biftpry for the venerate^ 
ftjaimof the ferpewtCnuphis, or Cneph, vtfhifih 
it contained/ and, feFitsN^o.aiet«’,.ayal^ j(b»ia‘ 
imlw» ^ dfgceps of the wwfi# 

S« Pococket Egyjitt, *•(. & p. «7» and plate el. 

. ■! W»* iWW B* Itrj* ' * ■ 
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t>F the Afratets df the Nile were tneafuredj tnil 
thence proclaimed throughout Egypt. The 
temple of Cnuphis is a moft fuperb but ruined 
edifice, the top of which, axcording to Nor- 
den, as w^ell as one of its fides, is now cover- 
ed with drifted earth and fand. A vaft wall 
Teems anciently tp have fecludcd from huma^ 
view a temple devoted to the profoundeft myf- 
teries of the ancient religion of Egypt) for> 
iPococke defcribes that wall as built at a very 
fmall diftance front the body of the temple^ 
and thus conllru(^ed, he remarkS) (a remark 
frequently occurring in the courfe of his work 
in confequence of his having obferved fimil|t 
gloomy partitions and winding avenues ad- 
joining to or furrounding almoft all the tei»- 
ples of Egypt,) “ to carry on Tome arts to de- 
ceive the people."* Undoubtedly rites fimilaf 
to thofe before deferibed to have been celebn* 
ted in the gloomy ailes and ranging recellet 0^ 
the facred Indian caverns, and> in fucoeed i ng 
ages, at Eleufis, were there performed) the 
rites of mtiattM, the myfteries of ftrpimtA 
worllup, the entblem of rcgenetadon i^bf 
eternity^ And- here we- oaiapoC refrain fhnil 
again remarking bow extenfiveiy that expieCt 
five fyptbol adopted over the ancient 

* fecockt, toL i. f. Ilf. 
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It for ever occurs, in a thoufan\f 
-mddifieations of its finuous body on nearly 
ill the ftatues of thofe caverns, and is a fa- 
'^orite emblem in all the religious feftivals of 
Indian In the awful and tremendous rites of 
Mithra, which will hereafter be at large un- 
'folded in the chapter of Hindoo penances and 
■purificationi, a ferpent was thrown into the 
«bofom of the candidate, in token of his ha- 
call off theveftments of earthly hnpuri- 
.*y^ dn-thc fame manner as that reptile annu- 
■illy changes its Ikin, and renews its vigour. 
'The Phcsnicians adorned the lofty temples of 
Tyre with this emblem, which was there fecn 
fofpended on high, and encircling in its genial 
•fotdfe -the mundane, egg, orfymbolof the u- 
•niverfe. The great Ghinefe dragon, diftiniV 
■with yellow fcales, is the fame identical mun- 
danolerpentk The Egyptians, we fee, exalt- 
ed tlir ferpent {O’ the rank of Deity itfelf. 
Th* '-Noithem aftronomers of Afia fixed the 
ssifi; f(pm of the Lucidus Anguis on the fphere 
^ihpfteavens}. and the Indo-Scythiaxi Druidsj. 

. their' defeendant^ ftamped it on- the tertef^ 
l^ifpbere,. bpfiortraying its waving folds oit 
tinq^fbur ^bras of the wide- champaign of 
Ahaejv What is -not the leaft^mtlrkable dr- 
tiiKABnce, in Tcgui jta wondeiful ani- . 

■! *' ma4 
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tnal, IS, that it makes a con(]^cuout figure il« 
Wong the few fymbollcal references allowed of 
in the nobler fyftem of our own theology j 
for, the ferpent is at once the emblem of the 
malignant dejiroyer and the beneficent heai»r 
of the human race. 

The ferpent Cneph, the more immediatedb- 
jedl of our prefeht dilquifition, was, in faff, 
the Agathodaimon of the Egyptians j the 
word fignifies winged. The true Oriental 
primitive bilhop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of thefc volumes j and 
thence a wonderful and decided proof will a- 
rifc, not only of my aflertioa in a former 
page,* that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 
rayen of India, both defcribed, in their rc- 
fpeflive mythologlc fyfiems, as blue astherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, arc the faattc} but by it the final, the 
ORAND, OBJECT (sot perhaps vifible to cftrj 
reader) of this Difquifition will be demonflra* 
ted, viz. the evident relation which they both 
bear to the true theology, and to that purer, 
that eternal. Spirit, which, at the 

X kff J aing 

* See* of the Theologiail Blflertitton^ the irS cki^tiaod 
|age39i* where th»t perallel between Coepl^ io 4 , MyiTen 
irft takes place* which ii here contiaaed* and will be concluded 
Steieaftet* 
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nJftg of time, floated' upon the Ghaoa anti 
made it prolific. Thofc who choofe to cavil,, 
and call thcfc lucubrations defultory and tend- 
ihg to no ufcful purpofe, becaufc tley may not 
comprehend the fcopc of my argument and 
the extenfivc plan formed in my own mind for 
the unravelling of certain grand and ftupen-: 
dous truths, darkened by Afiatic mythology, 
$nd dormant amidft the rubbifh of pagan hif- 
tory, may perhaps finally be convinced of the 
injuftice of fufpicions fo rafhly formed and 
cenfures fo inconfidcratcly beftowed. 

The term Cneph, according to a different 
writer,* means the greateft good, which ia 
tlie true chara61cr of the Agathodaimon, tho 
good fpirit by which the world is cheriflicd 
and invigorated. They made the ferpent hia 
fymhol 5 and, in time, adored the fymbol in- 
ftcad of the objefl: fymbolized. The temple' 
of Cneph therefore, the fupreme fpirit. bcJ 
came in time the temple of the ferpent Gnih< 
phia-, a 'word which appears to he only a oor- 
rn^ionr of the former ; or, if the reader fliooH 
rtjeft 'that idea, he may find its origin in the 
Arabia word Canophai which Golius inter- 
prets whence our Enghfh' 

This muft fufficc' fori the pre- 


• TablonHu b Fuikk iEsTP<k tom.i. breeeCwpk. 
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in reUtlon to that Cneph, cohctrnii^ 
whom fo much hereafter will occur. Euli^ 
bms, however, acquaints us that at Elephant 
ttna they adored another deity in the figure <d 
a man, in a fitting pollure, painted blue, ha- 
ving the head of a ram, with the horns of a 
goat encircling a difk. The deity thus de- 
feribed is plainly of aftronomical origin, de- 
noting, the power of the fun in A^ies. It rt 
however exceedingly remarkable that Pocock^ 
a^ually found, and on his 48th plate has en- 
graved, an antique coiolTal fiatue of a man, 
fitting in the very front of this temple, with 
his arms folded before him, and bearing in 
each hand a very fingular kind of him, of 
erofter. The head of this figure, like its body, 
is human : its high cap reprefents a cone, 
the ancient emblem of the fun ; and formerly, 
perhaps, the ftatue might have been painted 
blue, and decorated with emblems fimilar to 
thofc defcribed by Eufebius.* 

The myftnious gloom, apparent abewt thia 
tba^ile, led- Norden to thinlt it lepolchral, 
and: hence be ntiftakee • large fquare taWei 
** quke pl^ itnd without any infeription,; 
ftandi^ in tbcccritn!,” which Was doubtlcfii 
th e liltar oa vfhieh the Deity adofed, or hi#, 
; Kktt4 ftatuc* 
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ftatue, Qood, for a tomb-ftone that covmd 
fdme urn or mummy depofited below.* A 
doifter, he informs us, runs all round the 
infide of the building, and it is fupported 
through its whole length by columns. It is 
entered through two grand gates, the one to 
the South, the other to the North-, another proof 
of uniformity in the ideas of thofe who formed 
the ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 
before, alludes, and thofe who built the Egyp> 
tian temples. He adds, that the walls are co- 
ycred with hieroglyphics of the moft ancient 
kind, are bedawbed with dirt, and blackened 
with the fmoke of fires, which the Ihephcrds 
have kindled there. As it cannot, however, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever necefla- 
t:y to warm the Ihivering Ihepherd, it is more 
leafonable to conclude, that thofe walls were 
blackened with the fmoke of former lacrifices, 
and the incenfe that was kept continually burn- 
ing. It is probable, that this temple, had o- 
magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
that we fee but its roajefik fragments; for, 
deferibes, about the middle of the 
iiland, the remains of a ftatelygateof rml' 
gipite, finely adorned with hieraglypluca». 

whidi 

f See ,vo(» iL p* • 
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which he Arppofes to have been one of the 
grand entrances of the ferpent’s temple.* ' 
We arrive, at length, at El Heif, the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyage j and the 
very name offers no inconfiderable matter of 
refleftion. From its ancient appellation, its 
modern Arabic name, in faft, does not vary ; 
except in the mode of \vriting it; for, El 
Heiff, read in the European manner, as the 
latter Greeks read, from left to right, will 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I fay 
the latter Greeks, becaufe the more ancient 
method of writing, even in Greece, was not 
always from left to right •, fince there are ma- 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians thcm- 
felves, they at firft followed the ftyle of wri- 
ting in ufc among the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians, from whom, by means of, Cadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, indeed, 
they adopted that curious method of writing 
alternately from the right hand to the left, 
mid from the left to right, called Eurrftf^tr, 
OP- after, the. manner in which furrows are 
ploughed by. oxenj of which method alTo 
there are monumental inferiptions yet remain- 
ing. 

* Fococke, T*l. i. p> lit. 
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ing* An ancient writer afferts, that ffooi 
thii way of writing the Latin word vtrfui 
was derived I verfits vulgo vocati, quia fic 
feribebant antiqui, ficut aratur terra, quos et 
hodie rufttci verfus vocant.f It is not iro- 
poffible, however, that this mode of writing- 
might be derived from the flnphe and antiJiropHe 
of the ancient poets, when they <ang the praifes' 
of Apollo, whofe priefts were accudomed to 
dance round his altars, firft from the right 
hand, and then back again from the left, in 
imitation of his own fuppofed motion in the 
heavens. We have in this inftance frefli evi-' 
dence how much, in all facred concerns,, 
their conduft was influenced by their aftrono-. 
nical fpeculations. 

Phile is a flnall ifland, fearcely half a league; 
in- circumference j immediately bordering on' 
Ethiopia' and the catarafls. It is reprelented 
as exceedingly high land, rugged and' brokeny 
butabounding “ with fuporb antiquities/':! Itit 
whole rocky coaft k cutout in the fortn 
well, ittfry- and Of vafrthichnefs, with what 
appcaitsd to> our travellers to be balhons aneb 
' fbrtifloatioQt^' 

* ,Con{bit the Sigsean and other infcriptions in Mr. Chilhull's 
Afeliqxiitates Afiaticae, p. 126. ^ 

4 ' Ifldor. Grig. lib. vi. cap. 14, 

1 Kordeii> vol« ii. p, laa* , ^ 
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fortiScatioBs.* It enclofed tha iBoft facrcdv u 
the Egyptians thought, of all depofits, the 
relics of Ofiris, and the whole ifland was ef- 
teemed to be confecrated ground. In, the 
Thebaid, there could not be a inorelblema 
oath taken than that by the remains of Oflris, 
inhumed in the hallowed ifland of Phile.f 
The travellers, fo often cited above, de- 
fcribe the ruins of what they denominate 
two temples j but as, according to Pocockc, 
the ifland itfelf does not exceed a quarter of 
a mile in length, or half a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, we may reafonably conclude 
that the two ftruflures deferibed are only 
the more prominent feftions of one vart edi- 
fice, of which the fmaller portions and the 
cotine6fing lines arc lolt amidfl the inroade 
of oblivious time and the rubbilh accumu- 
lated by the iubverfion of fuch mighty ruins. 
The principal entrance into this temple wae 
on tht North^ fide, and it was under a grand 
pyranridal gate, with a lofty obelilk of red 
granite on each fide within j the fymbols op 
Ofiris, tvhofij tclics were prefenred there.,. 
Thia noble gate, and all the walls of the, 
temple, are richly covered- with hieroglyphice* 
in the beft ftyle, among which is more parti-, 

• ') cularly 

f-Poood», td. li Pi i» i BW. Kc.*afci puji'' 
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icularly ind frequently difcernible the figure 
of the facred hawk, another fyinbol of the 
beneficent Ofirls ; and the occafion: of its. 
being fo lyill .prefently be explained, • as well’ 
as the mythologic hiftory, to which nearly 
all the facred animals and plants of Egypt,, 
engraved or painted in their temples, have 
reference. On the plates of Norden, beyond 
the grand entrance, may be diftinftly traced; 
interior courts, and long colonnades of piU 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied capi- 
tals, of which Ipecimens are exhibited in a 
leparate engraving ; capitals, which, though 
fabricated long before the Grecian orders were 
invented, tills author aflerts, and the defign^ 
demonArate, in contradiction to all that has 
been advanced concerning the total want of 
tafte and genius in the Egyptian architecture, 
*' to be of the utmoft delicacy.”* 

Throughout the whole of this famous 
ifland, where anciently the folemn and myfte- 
i^ous rites of Ifis were celebrated with fuch 
diftinguilhed pomp and fplcndor, there apr 
peared to Mr. Norden to run fubterraneous 
paflages. He attempted to delcend feveral of 
the Aeps that led down into them, but was 
prevented, by the filth and rubbifii with wh^h 

the, 

• 5ce Nordoia vol. iia p. 127 $ imd Pocockcb p* 
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lliey were filled, from penetrating toany deptfi, 
■'It was probably in thofc gloomy avenues, fo 
fimilar to the cavern-excavations of India, 
that’ the grand and myftic arcana of this god- 
'defs were unfolded to the adoring afpirant j 
while the folemn hymns of initiation rrfound- 
ed through the long extent of thofe ftony 
rccefles. It was there that fupcrftition at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch bew 
fore the image of Ifis, borne in proceflion > 
arid there that her chofen priefts, in holy ec- 
ftafy, chanted their fweeteft fymphonies. 

Thjs defeription of the proudeft temple, 
and this allufion to the fecret rites of Ilia, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initia- 
ted into them, and whofe relation will ferve as 
introduftory to that ample inquiry into the 
phyfical theology and animal worlhip of E- 
gypt, with which it is my intention to cori- 
dude this chapter. The whole inftltution, 
though not without a deep moral and theolo- 
rical meaning, independent of the phyfical 
allegory, bore immediate allufion WiAc pro- 
Ijrcffivc ilages of agrienhurev and the paflS^ 
pif the fun, or Ofiris, from one tropic to thd 
^her. -The fceret proceli by which prolific 
tfurc, or Ifis, maturei the embryo-Ieed, com- 

mhtail 
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ffiitted to its bofdm, wds in thoTe rltss ntydc* 
rioufly^ but cxpreflivcly, fymbolizcd by grains 
of wheat Of barley, depofitcd in covered baf- 
kets and confecrated vafes, borne about by the 
priefts, into which no curious eye was per- 
mitted to penetrate. The departure of the 
iiin for the cold Northern figns was announ- 
ced by bitter wailings and lamentations of the 
priefts, who bemoaned Ofiris as if deceafed, 
and Ids, for a time deferted by her lord, 
Darknefs, therefore, the deep incumbent dark- 
neft that wraps the wintry horizon, (for k 
was at the winter-solstice that thefe cele- 
brations were invariably performed,) was 
made to involve the fubterrancous vault, and 
the ftings of famine goaded the afpirant, faintr- 
ing with the long abftinence, enjoined previr 
oufly to initiation. During all this melancholy 
proceft, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis* 
or lacred bull, the fymbol of Ofiris, was ex- 
pofed to the view of the people, covered with 
black lawn, in token of the imagined deceafe 
of the god of Egypt.* All of a fudden the 
(hrnoapding darknefs was. dilTipated by did 
giant of torches, borne aloft by priefts, who 
wwe arrayed in white linen veftments, whia)i( 

dowo.to their.feet, and who prece^ 

f Plutarch de Ifide «t Odrlde^ p. 366. 
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fftf difcowfolatfi Ids, aaxioufly explwingh«r 
Jo(l Other priefts, arrayed in firoi- 

Jftr ftoles of virgin white, followed after. Tlie 
firft pricft carried a lamp, burning with un- 
common fplendour, and fixed in a boat of 
gbld !t the emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
tvorld in the faqred fcypbus. Tire fecond 
piriefi bore two golden altars, darning to his 
hononi' and that of bis queen. The third 
pried in one hand carried a cu- 

rioufly wrought in foliated gold j in the other, 
tlie magic wand, or caduceus, of Hermes 
The fourth pried carried a finall palm*rnw, 
the branch matured to its perfect growth. 
This plant, budding every month, I have b&> 
fore ohferved, was an emblem of the moon 
the branch, 1 conceive, ^mbolized that prb 
in its increafc; the tree, the fuH-trieJ mm. 
The fame pried carried alfo a golden vafe in 
the form of a pap, which contained, fiiya 
Apukius, the fiicred nulb, the milk, I ap- 
prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 
hrtaded mother, by which univeifal nature ia 
noufilhed. The ^th pried carried the golden 
tan, the mydica vannos lacchi, which tfaf 
tipfned cord was to be winnowed. And the 
fiXth andi lad pried carried the (acred amfkr*, 
^ *ifc with two handles, whence copioiis li- 

batatas 

, ^ * 



i'tiations of j^nefbtls wii^; dio OfiHs 
and Ifis, (M', in other words;- of Bacchus and 
■ Ceres, were poured out hi' honour of the ce- 
leftral donors.* This folemn feftival conti- 
i^ed during four complete days, by which 
'were fhadowed out the four wintry monthi, 
vieit Ojiris was imagined to be foind, and his 
fuppofed return to the Southern figns, 1^ 
'which Ifis, or nature, was rejoiced and vc- 
'getation invigorated^ was hailed with burda 
joy and fongs of triumph. The proce£> 
'^on now emerged, like the riling beam of 
Ofirk, from the ' darknefs of the nether he> 
ihifphere, and the gloomy damps of fubterra* 
neous caverns were exchanged for the vivifying 
'wariilth of a Vernal fun. All ranks and ages 
‘nungled in the fellive dance } garlands of frelh 
lowers decorated every head, and mirth fate on 
ftverybrow. . Rich unguents and coftly per- 
fumes Were difperfed in^^profufion around, 
fyinhe waked the melodious pipe; Others 
' ^IdyCd oii the golden and filver fiftra; while 
^^S again, in tranrport, fn}Ote the Thcbaiic 
woibdrdus ftrufture and of nu^epo^^ 
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lo which thefe ; 
dKTertations are only IntrodiKtory, allowed > 
me fufficient leiffirej,' ,! had formed the dcfign 
of comparing throughout, tha , famous trcatife , 
of Plutarch, on the fuperjptiQui worlhip an- 
ciently paid to Ofiris and Ifis, with the ac- 
counts of the Indian mythology ^nd the theo- 
fogic riles, detailed to us, in tfie page of M, 
Sonnerat and our more accurate countryman 
•Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a vaft, 
but confufed, mafs of matter relative .|;o the 
ancient theology of the oriental worl^ on 
the whole highly initrudive, but ill a||ingiid 
and digefted ; and, as is fufficiently evident, 
fcarcely underftood by , the author himfcif, 
The whole treatife is probably a mythological 
hiftory of the earlieft fovereigns and heroe» 
of Egypt, under the fabulous charafters of 
Ifis, Orus, and Typhon, rcprefented by 
^|cds emblematical of their refpeftive pow« 
ers,;;|M the good or evil qualities pofleded 
by tfira^ Indeed Plutarch confirms this fup- 
poiiti^^ by exprellly alTerting, that the ih- 
the inftitution of the Egyptian 
Jill myftcries . wj«, “ to prclervc tic 
tainife;of fome ^uabte^ie4, hiftory^ 
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or to reprcfent to us fotnc of the grand phss- 
nomena of nature.”* 

The, precife period when the Egyptians 
began firft to darken the page of genuine hif- 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho* 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they bagan to deify dcceafed 
mortals i when they began to worlhip the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the'elemcnts of nature; for, in faft, their 
deities altnoft entirely confided of canonized 
heroHi planets; dars, and elements, fym* 
bolically fculptured in their temples. At 
-*whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics were fird invented, their original 
meaning was fcarcely known, even to the 
prieds themfelves, at the sera of the invafioh 
of Cambyfes : and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader erefted Alexandria, pro- 
bably out of the ruins of Memphis/ the 
knowledge of them was wholly obliterated 
from their minds. The reader, who may 
not have perufed Kircher and other .antiqua- 
ries' on the fubjeft, will be able to form fome 
idea of their general defignation and intention 
from the 'following account, given' by- PhJ- 
mreh, ebne^ming thtde on the portal 'bfibft 

* PlliUktcfi dt Ifide et Ofiride,.p. 20> f <r. Squ{re> ' 
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Itemple of Minerva, atSais. Thcfirft, irj prj 
der, of the hieroglyphics engraven on tha)! 
portal, was an infant ; next to him wa$ 
fculptured an old man j next followed 4 
HAWK; fhen A FISH; and, laftly, 4 sea- 
horse. The meaning of thjs hieroglyphic 
infeription he afferts, probably pn the expref? 
authority pf the prieft.s of that templ^ wa^ 
4s follows ; “ Qh ! you, who are coming into 
the world, and pu, yyho are going out of it, 
Jinow that the IDeity abhors immodefty, And 
he thus explains the fymbols that defignated the 
precept : by the infant were fignified thofe who 
arc coming into life, or the young; bytheol^ 
man, thofe who are gping out of it, or the 
aged ; the hawk was their mod common fym- 
bol of oiiris, pr God ; the filh was an ani- 


jnal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
fiecaule it had relation to that lea, the cruel 
Typhon, which fwallowed up their beloved 
^ile, for which reafoi) alfo they thppghj: 
every affociafion with pilots induced poUur 
tion { whilp by fca-horfe lyas typified 
impudence, that creature being affirmed, by 
paturaiilis, firft to flay his fire, ?nd ttfW- 
nypids Up violate his dam, Confonant to thif 
jgot^of fymbolizing ran the whole 
of {ll^CTptian theology; and, infxa^ unifoiy 

f-,. . .wr pif ^ 
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With it, th«5 Qniverfal tenor of Plutarch’^ 
philofophical elTay accords. Every thing is in- 
Wlv6d in the veil of allegory and phyfics; Thus 
Oliris, being the firil great and good principle, 
and watei j according to the doftrine both of 
Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the firft 
principle of things, is reprefented of a biack 
eolour; becaufe water is black, ahd gives a 
black tint to every thing with vthich it is 
riiingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant moifture in human bodies, caufes 
generation, andltherefore, in another rcfpedt, 
is a proper fymbol of Ofiris, the Iburce of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inftanoe, ob- 
ferves Plutafch, in young and vigorous per«- 
fpns, in whom moifture preponderates, the 
hair is black and bulky, while in wrinkled 
age, where moifture is deficient, the hair is 
thin and grey. Hencie the Mnevis, or fitcrcd 
oH of Heliopolis, the fymbol of OfiriS was 
^Iack\ while the land of Egypt itfelf derived 
the name of Chemi a (k term etplaintd in thk 
preceding chapter) from the blackntfs of iti 
fait and ■ huipid foil. On this kccodht,' 
fS'ibnttitiines* delineated on ctnns kitd 
%fires ifitShg on the Ickf df ^ 

j||d4ilc plfeU } and, ‘at ‘ddlbr tifiles|f‘ 
boat^jl^hd tbit 

fqbfilb 
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fubfifts and is holden together by the ^r« 
vading power of humidity. 

. In various preceding paiTages we have fe^ti 
how remarkably, in many points, thecharaf:« 
ters of Ofirs and Seeva agree; and, if the 
charadlers of the Egyptian and Indian deities 
thus coincide, no lefs do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they are honoured. 

Many of the circumftances more immedi* 
ately parallel have been already noticed, and 
many additional will be pointed out here- 
after. It may, with truth, j^jie remarked^ in 
regard to the mythology of thefe refpeSive 
nations, that the general ^principles upon 
which it is founded are nearly the fames 
ialthough the objeft, by which their concep- 
tions are fymbolized, occafionally vary. ^ To 
prefent the reader with a remarkable inllance 
nf this in the cafe of Ifis, in her hmaf 
jcharadler, and Chandra or the lupar orb 
perf(^^ by the Hindoos. I have already 
obrerved,,jlhft> in Egypt, thefymbpl of the 
moon yy^s ^ c at ; whereas the fymhpl of that 
India, is a xabbit. Qnereafops 
liiped by Pluta^^h ^ 

HP i^jt^radfipn jtnd 

fy«of Jhe jfori^ ap^ 

. ; LI* 3 * 
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hibdn, but decreafes with her wdnihg ori; 
There are, however, other reafons equally 
probable, and not lefs curious, mentioned 
by that duthor and in the fame page, for 
the adoption of thfe cGtnpafifoh, which are 
the aftwity and vigilance of that animal 
during the feafon of the night, the variegateid 
colours which its fpotted Ikin difcldfes to the 
view, and its remarkable fecundity. Thcfe 
• latter peculiarities are equally exemplified in the 
liAEBiT of the Indian Chandra, and (hc\V 
a remarkable conformity of idea. 

Nearly all the animals and plants of Egypt 
were riiade ufe of in illuftration of their ever 
varying and complicated mythology. Whilb 
fome Were honoured as the reprefentatives of 
benevolent, others were dreaded and abhorred 
as the fymbols of malignant, deities. By 
thefe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of heaven; and, by the benevolence and 
inaiignity alluded to, were intended the be^ 
hign br noxious influences which they flied. 

The pob was at once an emblem of vigU 
lahee ahd fidelity, and a fymbol of Siaios; 
the dbg-'ftar, that celeflial barker, whofe he^ 
liacal rififig, we have ieen, annouhbed the 
'cOtfimbneement of the new year ; aodi* 'fof 
ioD^ dwn patti I am inclined tb think the 

bull; 
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bull, equally facred to Ofiris and Sceva, waj» 
after all, principally fymbolical of the BUil 
OF THE zoriAC, or fol intauro. 

When the period of the inundation ap- 
proached, the figure ot Anubis, with a dog’s 
bead placed on its Ihoulders, was exalted on 
high, as a fignal for the retreat of the natives 
to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmofi height of the rifing waters. This 
Anubis was the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on moft Egyptian fculptures j 
hence he was often called ’E^firimSio, in other 
words, Mercury Anubis. Plutarch, when 
explaining upon aftronomical principles the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egyptians meant the horizontal ciRCLEi 
that fcparates the invifible part of the world, 
which they called nepthys, from the vifible, 
to which they gave the name of Isis. If the 
reader (hould be’ inclined to credit this aflcr- 
tion of Plutarch, and, carrying on the aftro- 
nomical allufion, Ihould be anxious to know 
the real meaning of the caduceus,' which he 
conft^ntly bears, it falls to my province to 
unfold tlM real ftgni^ation of that miiftaken 
fymbol, as it will hereafter largely to defcant 
pn ^ trjie hiftory of this famoai 

L 1* 4 charter, 
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. charafter, who I have obfervcd ii the 
hhood, of .whom we read in the Indian hif- 
tory. 'the reader, who will take the trouble 
to turn to page 297 and 298 of the firft part 
of this diflcrtation will find all the myftery 
laid open in the figure of the celcftial ferpents, 
a fymbol by which, it is there obferved, the an- 
fcicnts hieroglyphically defignated the fun’s 
path through the2odiac; and the Circular turtre 
defcribed by the moon’s orbit, to which the 
oriental allronomers anciently gave the name 
of the dragon’s head, belly, and tail. 



Let hiip hdw take a pencil and draw the 
ftrait' line of the equator through thetbhtre - 
bf tha:t drcular figure, fo as that- one , 
. fiiall pafa through the opening, icidled ltiic 
ihbdt^a mde, «nd the oppofiteiMfe 

m^. He hai 
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foppofe the bodies of tfaofe, or limtl^f 
pentine figures, lengthened and twifted roand 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
true caduceus of Hermes •, of that god, who, 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the bmztn^ 
tal circle perfonified, equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darknefs, and is, there- 
fore, like the faithful dog, his fymbol on 
earth, equally vigilant by day and by night ; 
of that god, who is the patron of thieves, 
whofe depredations are made by night ( of 
that god, who is the conductor of departed 
fpirits to the region of Tartarus j that is, in 
fpite of all the reveries of Gentile fuperfUtion, 
the inferior hemifphere, which is the only 
HELL of the Afiatic theologians.* 

It is owing to this a^A of Hermes towards 
^ two hemifpheres, that, according to my* 
thologifts, one half of his face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded; fmee 
he was fometimes in heaven and fometuna in 
Pluto’s realm. He is, therefore, drawn with 

^ ? the 

^ toll on the fdronomiia^ mythol^ iOf 

the Hindoos I m pfoud to Mhpowledge my^ lailtng obli|^« 
b KAtHANiiL BRASsir EsQ^ hu 

tnd ^ho, Ihoph^ Idfl 

iuced him to bewme the decided pnd liWnl #£ ^ ffT 
f tdemklng, Tome fatore perioB, to primnt Ike wiiili tU 

of his piofonad aad eUbonte xefearchest 
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thd lefpent-woven caduceus ih his hand^ 
aUudmg at once to North and South latitude } 
for, with that caduceus he alternately conduct- 
ed fouls to hell, or brought them up from 
thence>' as he is defCribed by Virgil ; 

— - ' Hoc anithv ille evoeat orco 

Pallente*, alias fub triftia TART AKA mittit. 

, lib. 4. 


As an additional evidence, if any need be 
adduced, how intimate a connexion formerly 
fubfifted between, the Egyptians and Indians, 
may be advanced the circumltance of the tioN, 
lb much abounding in the hieroglyphics of the 
latter, and conferring the illuftrious title of 
SING on the families of her nobleft rajahs. The 
Hon is rather a native of Africa than the Indian 
continent $ and was, in a particular manner, 
the objeA of Egyptian regard, becaufe tha 
Delta was inundated when the sun enterea 
tEO» It is on that account Plutarch remarks 
in this treatife, that the doors of the Egyp- 
»tisn temples were ornamented .with . the 
fdkdedjaws of liens. In this inftance, likewiie 
there is not only . reference to that notde 
animal who ranges the terreftiial globe, the 
moft ezpreffive fymbol of daontiels fartiti»hi> 
unequirdcal^ adtiificn 14^ tfai 



*iOiDtAIRi 
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The SPHTNX, an itttaginary anibidt, tOlll> 
founded of the head and bteafts of a virgm, 
hnd the body of a lion, was holden through- 
out Egypt in the higheft efteetn, not only 
becaUfe it polntMly alluded to the power of 
the fame sun in the ligns teo and viroo, but 
becaufe it was the fymbol of the nioft facred 
iind profound myfteries. Hence it arofc that 
the Egyptian prieftsi who, by various fyraboU, 
laboured to imprcfs on the minds of their dif- 
ciples an awful and deep fenfe of the myfteries 
of religion, and the neceffity of obferving a 
profound fecrecy in regard to the fubjeSs 
unfolded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through along 
line of SPHYNXES, forming a folen^n and ma- 
jeftic avenue to the abode of deity. On this 
^ account too upon the reverfe of moft of -the 
coins on which either the Egyptian tem^hl 
or deities are engraven, we obferve the figure 
of Harpocrates, the god of iilenee, ftaading 
, with his finger plared on his mouth y 
^rop(er emblem,” feys Plutarch, ** of tbit 
' <modeft diffidence and cautious fiknce wbicb 
are oi^ht ever to obfesve in all conociw Idi- 

Hfireao 

4 We ^imdd: be Med witb^ e^tual 
«ient and deteftation of tlmt idolatrooi 

Jot 

* Fltmek dc Jfide « Otiidt, p, js> 
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for paying divine honours to fo impure an 
animal M the goat, under the name of 
Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
was one of the figns of the zodiac,' and that 
the afterifm» denominated Gemijji, was in 
the ancient oriental fphere dcfigaated by two 
kids. It was not, therefore, the Goal, coit- 
fidered merely as the fymbol of Paw, or the 
.great prolific principle of nature perfonified, 
that was in their worfhip of that animal 
folely intended to he adored. Their veneration 
for the Goat was doubtlefs highly increafed 
by their aftronomical fpeculations, and it was 
the fun in Capricorn and Gemini, who was 
the principal objea of that devotion. Of the 
fame nature probably, and originatmg in tte 
ferae- fource, was the worfhip paid to the 
«am, which was the emblem (rf the tolar 
power in Anus. Canopus, the god of mar 
tinert, or rather the watery element, perr 

lonificd, was another of their gods highly 

federated } and we Ihall fcarerfy he furpnftd 
when we find that, in the ©Id JEgyptian fpher^ 
CalHSpne and Aquarius, or. the Watfir-bWWV 

©AME. > Mythologifto h«» nbf» 

perplexed to find out the nafooirf Scorpi# 

ta# the Ae MdiW 
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even the ingenious reafon of the Abb6 l/e 
Pluche is not entirely fatisfaftory.* In the 
old Egyptian fphere, that fign was di(lm« 
guilhed by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was 
the fymbol of Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverfary of Ofiris, who was 
elevated to the zodiac under that cmblenK 
Ifis was undoubtedly the firft Virgo of the 
celeftial fphere, and (he is there placed by that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, is, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called Nephte, and 
is there defignated as the armour>bearer of 
Ofiris, Amply by the fymbol of an artm 
holding the weapons, that is, the flaming 
ARROW, or penetrative ray, of Ofiris, the 
SDN. Ofiris, the guardian genius and God of 
Egypt, in the hieroglyphics of that country, 
is frequently decorated with the head of the 
Tacred Ibis, or the (fork, an animal that 
preys upon the flying ferpents, which, in the 
fpring of the year, come in fwarmi from 
Arabia^ and would, if notdeftfoycd, over- 
rpread and defidate the country. In the figa 
v^e dominate Cancer, Ofiris isagain bro^^ 
to odf vie# on the fphere of Egy pt, with the 
iMSui oi thia gaardiaii Ibis; but, as thefim 

in tfaM figo^ 4^ 
added 

* StfrHiMleds OMt iNa. I. p. 9< . 
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added to it the tail of a «R as } an animal 
that walks backward. The meaning of thp 
former fymbol being gradually forgotten, it 
was expunged, and the whole body of Cancer 
being introduced, inftead of it, the fign was 
denominated fiom it: but the true meaning 
of it is SOI, RETROGRADUS. The Libra of the 
zodiac is perpetually feen upon all the hieror 
glyphics of Egypt, which is at once an 
argument of the great antiquity of that 
afterifm, and of the probability of its having 
been originally fabricated by the aftrpnomical 
ions of Mizraim. 6y the Ealance they are 
fuppofed by fome to hay^ denoted the equality 
of days and nights at the perio4 of the fun’s 
arriving at this flgn ; and by others it is 
, alTerted, that the Balance was exalted to its 
flation in the zodiac from its being the ufeful 
utenfil by which they meafured the -height 
of the waters pf the ^lile, to which Sgyptifn 
cuftom there may pffibly be foiqe remote 
idlufion in that pafl^geof holy writ, where 
the fnblinle prophet deferibes the Almighty as 
nmfimni tht xoattn in tire hollow tf his band.* 

1 fliali mot, at prefent, prolong thefe . ror 
marks upon the zodiac of Egypt ft is rny 
mtmtioQ^isthefirft volume olthoBMiftmij^ 

•ICtlQIit 

? W4j>, lb as, ; 
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ijKCTioN, to prefent the reader with an engrt* 
ving of it, when he will fee the original fit- 
gures of which the afterifms, ufed from age to 
age, down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contraftions. Warburton hat 
already remarked the refcmblance which fooie 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphics i 
and he particularly fpecifies it in the figns, 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. All 
thefe circumftances united may feem to 
demonftrate that the zodiac is entirely of 
Egyptian origin ; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only fo in part. Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which were already formed, 
to agree with their own mythology. Let us 
now adveit to fome other Egyptian fymbols ' 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

Ope of the moft venerated and univerfai of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpicuous in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou^ 
fand gems in the cabinets of Europe, was the 
ScARABAUs, or BEETLE} for, thefe anlmals 
being fuppoled, by naturalifts, to be all males^ 
cafting the feed of generation into round baUs 
of earthj as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
i^ing them backward with their hinder fettt 
wlnfe vthi^itbeai&ly^^^ direflly focwtPi^ 
am donfidcred as proper fymbob (^ihe ipi^ 

who. 
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who, during the period of his retrogradatioti 
feems to proceed through the heavens in a 
direftion con tarry to the order of the figns. 

The crocodile was an animal fertile of fyra- 
bolical wonders, both in phyfics and aftronof 
my. Let the aftoniflied naturalift examine 
his mouth, and he will there find, fay they, 
360 teeth, the exaft number of the days of the 
ancient year. Let him count the number of the 
eggs which the female lays at a, time, and the 
amount is 60, a number of great requeft in 
the calculations of Afiatic aftronomers. It is 
very remarkable, in regard to certain animals 
and plants, that fome were highly venerated 
in one region of Egypt, and held in the ut* 
moft deteftation in another. The crocodile 
was one of thofe animals : for, in the neigh-^ 
bourhood of the lake Maeris, they were re- 
garded as facred, and there was a particular 
city devoted to their rites, and called, from 
them, Crocodilopolis, though its more an- 
cient name was Arfinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always prefer ved with great care, atr 
tended by a train of priefts, who adorned his 
cars with jewels, and decked his body with 
ornaments of gold. The moft delicate viands 
were allotted for his food, while living j and, 
wi^ dead, his body was embaltned, and bn* 

ried 
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ricd with great funeral pomp. By the inha- 
bitants of Elephantina, on the contrary, and, 
in general, throughout all Egypt befides, this 
animal was holden in the utmoll abhorrence; 
becaufe Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro- 
codile ) and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics, 
that animal was his fymbol. By Typhon, I 
have repeatedly obferved, muft be underftood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig- 
nant ; and he is, on that account, conftantly 
reprefented as the implacable enemy of Ofiris, 
the fun, the fource of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. Ofiris was in the end de- 
liroyed by Typhon ; and this probably gave 
occafion to another fymbol, recorded by lio- 
rus-Apollo, of a nature exceedingly curious 
and deferving of notice. “ The crocodile,” 
he fays, “ in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de- 
noted the EAST and the west, which were 
confidered as the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe.”* This circumftance in a very par- 
ticular manner denotes the intimate connecr 
tion fubfifting between . their phyfical and 
theological fpeculations. They Ipok^ with 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
cheating beam and influence of their benefl- 
VoL, I. Mm* cci^t 

* Hon ApoUoftii HieioglypUc*, p. 70. Edit. 1615, 
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cent Ofiris ; and, as Typhon was his deftroyer, 
they typified the eaft and wefi, the boundaries 
of his couife, by the crocodile, the acknPwi 
ledged fymbol of Typlion 
The Ibis, a bird rcfembiing theftork, with 
a long neck and a curved beak, was holden 
among them in the liiglicll veneration, be- 
caufe, as recently oblervcd, it delfroyed the 
vencinous brooU ot flying lerpcnts, which, 
coming from Aiabia at ihe commencement 
of the fpring, Ipread their fatal ravages 
through Egypt. There were aifo other curious, 
realons for iheir regarding the ibis with pe- 
culiar rel'peef. The firlf was of a phyfleal 
kind; for, this bird, Plutarch relates, ori- 
ginally taught mankind the medicinal ufe of 
the clyfter, that being the method which it 
takes to. cleanfc and purge itfelf; and, for 
this purpofe, its extended neck and beak are 
Well calculated. The fecond was founded on 
their ardent love of geometrical ftudies ; for, 
according to the fame author, the fpace between 
its legs, when parted afunder as it walks, to- 
gether with its beak, forms a complete equi- 
lateral triangle. The third rcfultcd from their 
aftronomical fpeculations ; for, the black ar- 
white feathm of this bird are fo curioufly at' ■ 
titernately blehdcd, as to furnifli to the atr< 
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^vc fpc£lator a lively reprefentation pf the 
moon’s gibbofity. Under the impulfe of th^ 
laft-mentioned fentiments, they thought the 
afpic, an infe(S that moves along with great fa- 
cility and glibnefs, without any perceptible or- 
gans for motion, to be a proper |’ymbol of the 
^eleftia! orbs, gliding iwiftly, but filently, 
jhrough the expanfe of heaveit. A more than 
ufual lhare of veneration was paid to the 
Ichneumon, an animal diflinguilhed for the 
jdeadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whofe eggs it inftinftively explored, and, by 
breaking them wherelbcver it found them, 
prevented the increafe of that formidable i^nd 
pernicious progeny of the Nile. 

But not only the race of animals, even the 
vegetable world received homage from the 
fervilely fuperliitious race of Egypt. The 
firft to be mentioned, as of all others the 
moft venerated, is the majeftic Lotos, ip whofe 
confecrated bofom Brahma was born, antf 
Pfiris delights to float. This is the fublime, 
jhe hallowed, fymbol that eternally occurs- in 
priental mythology ; and, in truth, not with- 
out fubftantial reafon i for, it is itfelf p lover* 
|y. prodigy f it contains a trealpre of phyflcal 
inftru£lion, and aflbrds to the enraptpre.d ho* 
exhapfllefs matter of amufeinent gnd 
14 m7 ^ conteinfflation. 
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contemplation. No wonder, therefore, that 
the philofophizing fons of Mizraim* adorned 
their m'ajeftic ftruclures with the fpreading 
tendrils of this vegetable; and made the am<- 
pie expanding vafe that crowns its lofty 
ftem, the capital of their moft beautiful c;o- 
lumns. 

In a pieceeding part of this lecond^ chapter 
of the Indian theology I cited Herodotus to ' 
prove in what high clUmation this plant was 
anciently hoiden in Egypt; and from M. 
Savary, quoted alfo in the fame page, we learn* . 
ed that the fame veneration for this plant con- 
tinues, at this diltant interval, to animate her 
opprefled progeny. We learn from the form^ 
er that it was called the Lily of the Nile, 

from 

• Th<? reader will perhaps be afloniJhed to hear that the term 
Misr'a, the moft ancient ami fcriptural name of Egypt, cotf- 
llantly occurs both as a title of honour and as an appellative m 
the woft ancient Saufcrcct books. Confult Afiatu: Keleaiches, 
voUi. p- 270. And, as a farther proof of it, take the follow- 
ing pafTage in the Sacontala, p. 44, a drama, written a cen- 
tury before Chrift, and allofivc to; as well as deferiptive of, 
cventt and perfons fuppoied to have flourifhrd a thouiand. y^ars 
' befqre even that remote jcra, wHENHA&TiNA^uaa, as is pro- 
ved by the paflage itfelf, was the Capital of ail 
uijsVAK. 0 1 Gautaftii, bid the tHtO Muras, Sarngari. 

Ya4od Sarad^ata, make ready to accompany my civUd 
ja|b Our father, Canna, is giving orders feu* |fbe iateud^ 
jowMy 10 Hastiwapura,” where (he was to wc*i the fouat 
emperor. 
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from its growing in abundance on the 
banks of that river ; and that the marfhes of 
the Delta were covered with it ; that it was 
a mod majeftic plant rifing fometimes two 
foot above the water, having a calix like a 
large tulip, and diffufing an odour like that 
of the lily, and that there were two fpecies 
of it, the one bearing a white the other a 
bluifli flower.* To make this briif hiftory 
of the mod famous flower of Afia, upon which 
fo much has been already faid and fo much 
more mud occur in this work, complete, I 
fhall add the account of its wonderful proper-^ 
ties, infeited by Mr. Knight, in his curious 
diflertatiou, concerning a kind of viorfhip^ in 
which it is a prominent fymbol, and which, 
degrading as it is, his pen has bed elucidated. 
“ This plant, he obferves, grows in the 
water, and, amongd its broad leaves, puts 
forth a flower, in the centre of which is 
formed the feed-veflel, fliaped like a bell, or 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 
with little cavities, or cells, in which the 
feeids grow. The orifices of thefe cells, being 
too fmall to let the feeds drop out when 
ripe, Ihoot forth into new plants, in the 
|daces where they were formed} the balb 
M m* 3 9^ 

• See page 394 precedipg. 
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of the veflel fervin^^ as a matrice to rtomifti 
them, until they acquire fuch a degree of rrtag- 
nitude as to burft it open, ami rdeafe therri- 
felves; after which, like other aquatic wccds^ 
they take root wherever the current depofits 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus pro- 
dufliveof itfclf, and vegetating from its owrt 
tnatrice, without being foftered in the earth, 
was naturally adopted as the fymbol of thd 
produftivc power of waters, upon which 
the active ipirit of the Creator operated ni 
giving life and Vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in every part of 
the .northern hcmifphere, where the fymboli- 
cal religion, improperly (fays Mr. Knight) 
denominated idolatry^ does, or ever did, pre- 
Vail, The facred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefe; ar.d Indians, are almoft all placed 
Upon it ; of which numerous inftances occur* 
in the publications of Ksempfer, Chappe 
t)'Aiiteroche, and Sohrierat.”^ This plant is 
liioft elegantly depicted in the Heetopades, as 
the coolirig flower, which is opprefled by. 
appearance of day, and afraid of the 
ftarii*’*f* which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, alludes 
to the cjrtumftance of its fpreading its 
. " fefei 

^ Sefc Mr. knigKt, 6n the Phallic p. 15. 

4 HCctopadcss p. 2^14 * 
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foms only in the night ; and, relative thi» 
plant, there is a pafllige exquifitely beauti- 
ful in the Sacontala, which, though I muft 
cite it liereafter, when treating of the magic 
and palmeilry of the old brahmins, I am con- 
vinced will not cili'end by repetition. From 
this paiTage, if Sir W. Jones, by the term 
ruddy, me,ant that the word (hoiild be under- 
wood in its uldal fignitication, we (hould be 
induced to thiuk that, in India, there was a 
third fpecics of the lotos, of which the leaves 
were of a dulky red tint. “ What I" ex- 
claims a prophetic Brahmin, “ the very palm 
of his hand. bears the marks of empire; and, 
^hilft he thus eagerly extends it, (hows its 
lines of exquifite net work, and grows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 
obfeurity.’' Sacontala, p. 89. 

A very particular veneration anciently 
prevailed, as well in Egypt as Hindoftan, 
for the ONION. Indeed, Mr. Forfter, in his 
Sketches of Indian Manners,* obferves, 
that it is introduced in the folemnilies of reli- 
gious rites, in the latter country, to imprefs 
the greater awe upon the fpeftators. Their 
veneration, however, for that vegetable, and. 

M m* 4 thqr 

* See Mr. former's Sketches inedited, p. 
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their abftincnce from it as food, does not 
arife, as Mr. Crauford in his more extenfive 
Sketches juftly remarks,'* becaufe its veins, or 
fibres, of a delicate red colour, refemble that 
blood, at the (bedding of which the Hindoo 
Ihudders : this is not the reafon, nor has 
Mr. Crauford favoured us with it. It is aftro- 
nomy that has ftamped celebrity and vene* 
ration on the onion ; for, on cutting through 
it, there appears, beneath the external coat, 
orb within orb, in fucceflive order, after 
the manner of the revolving fpheres. The 
Chaldseans, however, if Alexander may be 
credited,f long before either of them, a- 
dored this very vegetable, and moft proba- 
bly for the very fame reafon; which may 
be confidered as an additional proof of my 
hypothefis, that moft of the Indian and 
Egyptian cuftoms originated in that parent- 
country of the world. Had Juvenal, the fe- 
vere fatirizer of the hortulan idolatries of 
Egypt, been acquainted with the real caufe 
of ,the veneration of the ancient Memphites 
for thefe inftrmilive vegetables, he would, 
perhaps, with lefs vehemence have exclaim- 
ed, 

0 

* Mr. Craufbrd’s Sketches^ rol. i. p.6i» ad edluoo* 

. t Alexander ab AlexandrOi lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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0 fanftas Gcntes, quibus hzc nufcuntur in hottiS' 
Numina I 

But let us return from thefe minute, how- 
ever curious, inveftigations totheconfideration 
of the nobler objeft , which Plutarch, in writing 
this etlay, had ii\ view ; which was, to exhi- 
bit at once a complete difplay of the fyftem of 
the Egyptian theology ; a fyftem, however, 
which, we have before obferved, he himfelf 
but imperfeftly underftood. The philofophi- 
zing mythologifts of Alia, varying in their 
own principles, and guided by the refpeftivc 
hypothefes adopted by them, had very diffe- 
rently reprefented the religion of Egypt. Plu- 
tarch, in this treatife, enumerates their different 
opinions on the fubjeft, wliich are often dia- 
metrically oppofite to each other, according 
as thofc philolbphers themfelves followed ei- 
ther the atheiftical dodtrines of materialifm, 
divulged by Ariftotle, or were animated 
by the nobler principles that fwayed the di- 
vine Plato. 1 (hall have fo much to fay, here- 
after, on the more ancient and abftrufe the- 
ology of Egypt, when 1 come to inveftigate' 
the Pagan triads of deity, that 1 (hall, for the 
prefent, only fummarily ftate the outlines of 
their fcntiments on this point, and principal- 
ly as they concern physics. i. 

According 
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Accorditog to fome, .Ofiiis is the foul o( 
the mattiial univeife. He is the adive maf- 
culine energy that generates and nouriihes ali 
things, ihs is reprefented as the confort of 
Ofiris,, because (he may be called the feminine 
part of nature. She is the generative nurie 
and mother of the world, and the grand re- 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is the 
goddefs of a thoufand names, theinflnite Mvt 
R ioNYMA. She is endued with the property of 
receiving all kinds of impreflions, and of be- 
ing converted into all manner of forms, which 
the SUPREME Reason (hall imprefs. upon, her, 
Thofe, beft acquainted with the real purport 
of the mythologic figures of India, con- 
flantly aliert the facred cow, called in the 
Mahabbarat the cow of plenty, and fo uni- 
verfally venietated, to be only the f]rmbol of 
the earth, which nourilhes all things. Though 
the Ifis of Egypt be generally confidcrcd as 
the MOON, the horns of which planet adorn 
her head, yet thofe, who have dived deeper 
into the abftrufe lore of their hieroglyphics, 
iaake Ifis a^o the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 
Mirltimamma, and then it will hot appear M 
aHvtextraordinary that her conflant fymboi, 
the Indian god, Ihould likewife bn 

-T^^CQW. 
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1 have before obfervcd, that jf the 
tians entertained, for fotne auimals and planted 
the higheft veneration, on account of their 
being the fuppofed fyntbols of the berievolertt 
operations of nature, and the friendly infliK 
Bnces of the plan; ts, they held others inr thd 
htmoft abomination on a contrary account. 

, Thus, notwithftanding all their original re- 
verence for the onion, as a noble aftronomi<k 
cal fymbol of the revolving I'pheres, when 1 
more minute attention to the growth and cul- 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 
it flourifhed, in its greateft vigour, when the 
moon was in its wane, the priefts of Ofiris be- 
gan to relax in their veneration for it j while, 
by, the priefts of Diana, at Bubaftis, i. e, thC 
MOON, it was boldcn in extreme deteftation. 
One reafon for their rooted abhorrence of 
swiNEi as an animal obnoxious and impure, 
was their obferving it to be moft apt to en- 
gender upon the decreafe of that orb, thot^h 
another reafon of that deteftation, doubt- 
lefs, was the leprofy and limilar cutaneous dif- 
orders which iti rancid ilefli and rich mtUc 
tended to produce in tho& who luxuriouflf 
rivaled upon them, But there is a third red^ 
fonSfoe their 'abhorrence of fwine, mebtioned 
l^rMr. Coftai'd, which is infinitely curions, 

i and 
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■ and nearly fiinilar to what was recently ob- 
ferved, relative to the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe being fliadowed out by a crocodile, 
the fymbol of the pernicious Typhon. It is an 
additional evidence, that there fcarcely ever 
exifted a nation fo totally involved in aftrono- 
mical fables as were the Egyptians ! The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, arifes, Mr, Coftard obferves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or Julyj for the words hazir and hazira fig- 
nify sus, porcus j and the fun finilhing his 
courle, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofc heliacally, which was in the fame month, 
' gave occafion to that ingenious allegory.* 
But the word Haziram bears fomc affinity to 
hazarin, a lettuce; and here, fays Mr. Cof- 
tard, we find a reafon for another Egyptian 
fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus on a 
bed of lettuces, and might have been the oc- 
cafion of their carrying about at his feaft the 
gariiens called the Gardens of Adonis. 

According to others of thefe philofophers, 
by Ofiris and ifis, the Egyptians meant ani- 
mated matter in general, but in particular 
every part of nature that is genial and friendly 
to the human race, reprefented by the fun 

and 


* Cuftvd’5 Cbaldxan Aflronody, p> lep. 
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and moon, the fountain of light and the 
fourcc of nutrition. On tlie other hand, 
they confideredTyphon, to whom, among o- 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that detefted dajmon which fwallowed up 
their beloved Nile, as everv paft of nature 
which can he conftdered as noxious and deflruilive 
to mankind. Like time and death, Typhon de- 
voured all things. Thefe principles are for 
ever at variance, like the Oromafdes and Ah- 
rima of Perfia, tlieir exad counterpart, or 
.pofiibly their prototype. But 1 cannot help 
believing that the only genuine prototype is to 
be found in India, where Brahma, the firft- 
created Dewtah, is, accoiding to t’ne belt In- 
dian mythologifts, the univerfal fpirit that 
pervades created matter ; and, if not the fun 
himfelf, at lead the brother of the fun ; as I ob- 
ferve he is exjjreiUy denominated in that an- 
cient Sanfereet treatife, the Amarasinha. 
Seeva, the deftroying power of India, nearly 
relembles the Typhon of India, with this dif- 
ference only, that Seeva deftroys to re-pro- 
duce, whereas the defolating fury of Typhon 
is only to be appeafed by total dellrudtion and 
bciundlefs annihilation. Seeva’s true charader 
is diilptay^ hy his fymbol; for, if in one hand 
be gralp the tremendous feythe of time to 

dellroy, 
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dieftroy, he, m the other, difplay^ the proHfie 
tiNGAM to regenerate and to vivify, J^or 
what I atn going to add, I hope that I (hall 
not incur the cenfore of my profeflion ; but if, 
Upon fo trivial an occafion, the greateft of apof- 
tles and wifeftof philofophers might without 
impiety be quoted, St. Paul, to whom the 
oriental philofophy of the Gnoftics was well 
known, fpeaks a language exactly corifonant to 
■ this ; for, finely retaliating upon them for their 
difbelief of the rcfurreftion, he exclaims » the 
fceptical Corinthian, Thou fool, that which 
thou foweft is not quickened except jit diei 
It is deferving notice, that, in tlie Indian my- 
thology, Cali, or Time, is confidered as the wife 
of Seeva,-in his deftroying capacity, by which the 
Indians mean only to expiefs the cibie union of 
DEATH and TIME. Secva therefore is not only 
the 'Tempus edax rerum, but he is alfo-the Tfmpuf 
renvoator rerum. When the Egyptians bor- 
rowed, as it is probable they did, thisdoftrine 
ftom the Hindoos, it appears to me that they 
confounded the perfons and fymbols of the 
deities they adopted, Typfaon, inftead of Ofi<. 
ris, Ihould have had the phallus j or dp 
they not mean that the fymbol in queftipn be- 
longs to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhpft 
il6le//&r genitah of OJiris, which, after a lorng 

fearch] 
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fearch, Ifis recovered? that is to fay, the 
earth was deluged, and, its produce being de- 
ftroyed, appeared to be robbed of its fecundity, 
which Ifis, the Egyptian Ceres, themothwof 
fruits and grain, relfored. She is faid tq have . 
difcovered the objei^fs of her refearoh as Che 
traverfed the lake Pliilae. whither they hatl 
floated with the imiitdating ftream. This 
biftory may be clearly traced on the Hindoo 
zodiac, upon which Virgo is reprefented hold- 
ing a lamp in one hand, an ear of rice- corn 
in the other, and flanding on a boat in 
water. 

It is, however, our philofopher ebrerves., 
from this perpetual oppofition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 
good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inftances fpring, that 
there refults a general order and harmony 
throughout the univerfe, in the fame man- 
ner, as melody afifcs from the lyre, 
which is made up of difcordsV Thus Hermet, 
when he invented his teftudo, or harp, form- 
ed the ftrings of it of the (inews of Typhon, 
teaching, as Mentor obfcrves, that out of 
the moll difcordant fubjedl harmony may be 

The 

* Platarsh^e Hide et Ofitide, p. 9^ ' 
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■ ' The total fum and rcfult of this fconlpara- 
- thrcpawllcl of the piiyfical theology of India 
|nd Egypt are, that Ofiris and lfis, as well as 
Brahma, Veelhnu, and Seeva, being only reprc- 
fentatives of the, powers creative or created; 
or, dn othdr words, God and nature perfohU 
ficd, aflume alternately every form of being, 
and are fucceffively venerated under every ap- 
pearance, whether of a ccleftial or terreftrial 
•Knd. We have therefore not only JJis omnia, 
\i\aX Brahma, VeeJImu, and Seeva omnia-, they 
are the fupreme generative fource of all that 
IS, OF ALL THAT EVER WAS ; tlicy pcrvade 
alhfpace, they animate all being; and, as has 
been, before obferved in the language of 
the Bhagavat, thefe beings arc evert where 

ALWAYS, 
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APPEND! X. 


TTAVING had occafion to mention fo repeated- 
ly the rites of Mithra, I truft the reader will 
txcufe my adding to this chapter of Differtations, 
the following Ode to that fabulous deity of the 
Perfians, which was printed in the body of a Tra- 
gedy, publifhed by me, two or three years fincc 
(but never intended for exhibition) and entitleds 
Panthea; or, The Captive Bride. Like all 
the other produ&ions of my unfortunate Mufe, 
Pan THE A has met with very indifferent treatment 
from the Public, and flumbcrs^negleQed in the 
wareboufe of Mr. Richardfon. That her flumber 
may not be eternal^ I thus take the liberty of re- 
introducing her to the public notice* The Tragedy 
was written upon t^ Greek model ; but, from that 
circumftance not being Hated in the title page, it 
was criticifed in all the Reviews according to the 
rules of the Englijh drama^ and, confequently, was 
doomed to oblivion, without ever being read, I 
indulge a hope, that the Ode, here inferted, and 
an impartial examination of the Tragedy itfelf, 
which was intended for the Study, and not the 
St^ge ; will be the means of refeuing the injured , 
fair from total negleft, and of vindicating my own 
charafterfrom the charge of having written fuch. 
execrable poetry as ought jto be llrangled in the 
bkth« 

ODZ 
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ODE TO MITHRA. 

lUNO 

BY THE PERSIAN ARMY AFTER ENGAGEMENT. 


I. 

P ARENT of LIGHT, whofc buming eye 
Pours on an hundred realms exhauftlefs day ; 

Whether, beneath the polar (ky, 

They (tretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy dream) 
Or glow beneath thy fervid, tropic ray : 
Mithra, we hail thee our immortal fire 1 
And, as we gaze on thy diffufive beam, 
Drinkfrom thy fountain life, and catch rekindling firef 
Swell loud and deep the choral fong. 

To Mithr a’s praife the notes prolong, 

Ye facred guardians of th* etermal flamE) 
That, pure and bright, from ffature's birth 
Through many a circling century hath glow'd. 

Ere fird, to warm the barren earth, 

His (hining chariot clave th* xtherial road : 

Aloft your golden cenfers raife. 

And, while a thoufand altars blaze. 

With flioiitf the confcious deity proclaim f 

II- 

Impatient for the breaking dawn. 

Ere yet, emer(png from the nmini 
lliiy i^dwing axle pour’d die monii 
Ohr j^RRstAKS) (pread through tDMny a plaui» 
Njie ^Wiih 
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With furious fliouts demand the war. 

Brighton yon mountain'5 pine-clad height 
Beam’d the fair harbinger of day, 

And foon we mark’d thy radiant car, 

In glory burfting on the fight, 

Mount fwiftly up the fapphire way ! 

Inftant a thoufand trumpets found, 

A thoufand chiefs in arms appear, 

And high their glittering banners bear; 
The harnefs’d ftecd refponfive neighs, 

And, while his footfteps fpurn the ground, 
llis eye-balls burn, his noftrils blaze! 

III. 

What ftranger youths of noble mein. 

Ye Persians, mingle with your valiant train, 

Of afpeft dauntlefs but ferene, 

Whofe glitt’ring helms in air fublimely tow’r ; 
And on their fullen brows, that breathe difdain, , 
Contempt of death and ftern defiance low’r! 

In their flufh’d cheeks the mantling blood, 
That bounds impatient throtugh each throbbing vein, 
Mounts in a richer fuller flood. 

Imprinting deep the warrior’s fcarlct ftain ! 

( To virtue and to glory dear, 

* From Su s a’s pr6ud imperial tow/rs they come. 
The chief to fail on an untimely bier, 

His comrades to return with laurels borne j- 
By thee led on to viftory, . 

And gIo\yipg with thy own immortal 

kindred rage , they fly, 

; An^ half the danger ihare, and half the fame. 

Hark! 
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IV. ■ ■ 

Hark! Glory from yon craggy height, , 

Where cloath'd in glitt’ring adamant (he (lands, 
Summons to war the fons of fight ; 

And, rolling round the field her eyes of flame, 
Fires with heroic rage her favour’d bands! 

High on her crcft the burnifh’d dragons glow, 

While deeply drinking the eternal beam. 

They (lied pernicious light, and blaft the with* ring foe! 

. Smite, loudly finite, the choral firing, 

Aloft the golden cenfer raife ; 

Let heav’n’s bright arch with triumph ring, 
And earth refound with Mithr a’s praife ! 

V. 

What frantic (hrieks of wild defpair 
Come rolling on the burthen’d air ! 

The war-fiend pours his funeral yell; 

While fcarce the trumpet’s powerful breath. 
Scarce the loud clarion’s ampler fwell, 

Drown the tumultuous groans of death ! 

Th’ A ssyrians fly ; in heaps around 
Their braveft vet’rans (Ircw the ground I 
Shall wanton vengeance (lain the brave. 

Or rancour burn beyond the grave ? 

PERiiANs, th’ enfaiiguin’d fight give o’er, 

And (hcathe your fabres deep’d in gore. 

Though juftice wide her falchion wave. 

From infult dill the brave forbear ; 

With palms array’d, with cpnqucd crPwn’d, 
the brighted glory’s dill to fparc ! 

S Swell loud and deep the choral fong, 

To Mithra’s praife the notes prolong, 

Ye 
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Ye faered guardians of th' ite^nal flame^ 
That» pure and bright, from Nature’s birth 
Through rolling centuries hath ceafelefs glow’d^ 
£re firft, to warm the barren earth. 

His Ihining chariot clave th* stherial road : 

Aloft your golden ccnfers raifc, 

And, while k thoufand altars blaaC) 

With (houtsthe confcious deity proclaim ! 


author embraces this oppprtdnity of in* 
^ forming his Indian friends, that conceiving 
the reprcfentation of a fnoral drama to be by no 
means injurious to the manners of fooieiy, nor con- 
trary to the injunftions of an enlightened religioJh, 
he is, at his leifure, preparing for public ex- 
hibition, a tragedy founded on a very differ- 
ent ftory from that of Pan the a, in which the 
admirers of modern tragedy and its fplendid ap- 
pendages, (hall be amply gratified. It is en- 
titled, The Fall or Timur; or, Nadir Shah 
AT Delhi; in whofe gaudy fcencs will be dif- 
played the ftupendous magnificence of the famous 
peacock imperial throne, and the other regalia of 
India. 'I’he fubjefl of this tragedy, which is the 
overthrow of a mighty empire, will probably ex- 
cite a more general intereft, and the maffacre, 
which took place in that defolated capital^ will af* 
ford a more ample field for the exertion both of 
poetic and dramatic excellence. Criticifin itfelf 
4nay, perhaps, not be difpofed to cayil, when 
it (hall find, united in one drama, all that pomp 
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of diflion, which to imperial Tragedy, when flic 
appears with her « fceptercd pall/' is natural and 
peceflary ; all the glare of ftage decoration j and 
all the horrid grandeur of public execution. The 
author trulls that it will be imputed to anxious diL 
fidcnce of fuccefs, rather than to vanity, that in 
this place, he introduces to hia readers the unhappy 
Indian monarch, who, in the midll of the general 
mafiacrej thus opens the Rfth a6l. 

MOUAMMXD SatAH. 

At length thy fun, O Hindostan, is fetf 
And, like yon blufhing orb, whofe evening beam 
Sheds its deep crimfon o*er the weftern hilk. 

It fet in blood!— but not, like that, to rife' 

With brighter glory and rekindled ray !.... 

The very temples are no longer facred I 

The antieht, venerable, tombs, that hold 

The alhes of our fathers, are defil'd I 

And) undiftinguiihed, by one common fword 

The priefts of Brahma, and Mohammed bleed !...• 

Women of noblcft rank, to kings allied. 

Are from the Haram’s ebafte rcccffcs dragg'd 
To inftant maffiicref....Thourands, to (hun 
The fierce barbarianV iriolaling rage, 

Plunge m devouring flames, — a milder fbe! 

Or down the dark abyfs of yawning pits, 

Or wells,* unfathomably deep, defeend 
He^ong,^to 'fcape a more detefted doom^ .... 

Peath, 

* A Ujtf 10^000 women threw thcaficKa toco wcUi# 



d»6»ACE arTmu^ 

Hath'JKSt^h’ imferithpbtmt : vfith giant ftride 
S^^ ttorou^ ti\e oC this vaft capital, r , 
jl^'teigns fuprcme tipofl the throne of Dilhi ! 


i.ilfaiving been thus introduced to tlte mil^rahle, 
deil|roned emperor of India, the'reader;:in?y^K^fl5-! 
% n§t be i difpleafed to hear th^. i^age ufufpdt I 
himfelf. 

a6>r, 

jjMt perfon unkn^ni’fni'm arhot^ tke creiiili:) . ^ 
Does mad;Seditiop point;agaiftft our;life ■ 'f. ’ ' 
fh’ affaflin's .coward arm ?— Tten tak^jthy jUI, 
Impati^t sLAUCHTER^gli|t Ay tbtffty %car 
With carnage, apple as:the bounds ot Dfiipi I 
I’ve heard Aat potqnt Prince, tlje fep’d Jbhaun, 

The deep fou|idftioi\s of he;r ri^n^. walls, 

' Cemented, >»itlj theA,lw4<>f hn®an 
Once more, then, let tlw faflguine d^lug? rcjl^ 


And Bj?c?tprabs expHng wr^t. Aej^j/^,i,V) 

butAer’il PerfiatMt ftaklfh^- 
And Aeir cold )imhs,')^TepdlWAi^|jiilf’ft 
0athe p lu^riqjW tidies of 


^ 









